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CONTROVERSY IN KENTUCKY: 
BRAXTON BRAGG’S CAMPAIGN 
OF 1862 


Grady McWhiney 






UNION ARMIES WERE ENGULFING the South in the early summer of 1862. 
Besides threatening Richmond in the East, the Federals held New Or- 
leans, most of Tennessee, and much of the Mississippi River. The Con- 
federacy’s fate seemed to depend upon the ability of two widely sepa- 
rated armies, one in Virginia and the other in Mississippi, to prevent fur- 
ther Union advances. Concentrated at Tupelo after its evacuation of 
Corinth in May (the latest in a series of retreats that had begun in Ken- 
tucky, the Confederate army in Mississippi was badly disorganized. 
Moreover, President Jefferson Davis had just dismissed its commander, 
General P. G. T. Beauregard.’ 

Beauregard’s replacement, General Braxton Bragg, a grim martinet 
with exceptional talent for organizing and training soldiers, had never 
commanded a large army in the field. He was a sickly man; for years he 
had suffered from chronic illnesses (rheumatism,? “dyspepsia,” ex- 
treme nervousness, and severe migraine headaches) which had helped 
to make his “temper sour and petulant.”> Stooped, haggard-faced, 





















Dr. McWurney is a native of Shreveport, Louisiana, and a graduate of Col- 
umbia University, where he studied under David Donald. Editor of a new edi- 
tion of Lee’s Dispatches to Davis, 1862-1865, he is now completing a biog- 


raphy of Bragg and is a visiting instructor in history at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


1 For an account of the circumstances leading to Beauregard being deprived of 
command, see T. Harry Williams, P. G. T. Beauregard: Napoleon in Gray (Baton 
Rouge, 1955), pp. 155-159; Braxton Bragg to Jefferson Davis, June 19, 1862, 
Braxton Bragg Papers, Duke University Library; U.S. War Dept., comp., The 
War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, 1889-1901), Series I, Vol. XVII, pt. 2, pp. 
599, 601, 606, 614. Cited hereafter as O.R. and, unless otherwise noted, all ref- 
erences are to Series I. 

2 Mrs. Bragg to Bragg, October 18, 1861, Mrs. Braxton Bragg Collection, Univer- 
sity of Texas Library. 

3 Richard Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction (New York, 1900), p. 100; Irv- 
ing A. Buck, Cleburne and His Command (New York, 1908), p. 209, 
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grizzle-bearded, he looked older than his forty-five years. A year before 
the English reporter William H. Russell had described him as an “el- 
derly man.” Although “mild and agreeable in manner,” Bragg “exacted 
of all a rigid performance of duty,” punishing officer or private alike 
for any neglect. When he was aroused, his cold eyes, set beneath bushy, 
black brows, showed “much of the white” and “gave him . . . a very fero- 
cious aspect, which made him a terror to all who incurred his dis- 
pleasure.”* 

“Exacting of others, he never spared himself,” wrote General Richard 
Taylor, who considered Bragg “the most laborious of commanders, de- 
voting every moment to the discharge of his duties.” Repeatedly his wife 
admonished him for working too hard. “You are overtasking your mind 
sitting so closely to your writing—I would write less, & exercise more,” 
she advised. Yet his tall, thin body was “capable of enduring any amount 
of fatigue.” He rose early, retired late, ate little, and drank less. “He was 
untiring in his labors, methodical and systematic in the discharge of 
business,” recalled a former member of his staff.5 A soldier who served 
under him wrote that “Bragg was industry personified.” “Go to him on 
business,” noted a chaplain, “and he promptly gives you a hearing. His 
manner indicates that you must be brief and speak to the point. If your 
request is reasonable and your cause is just, he decides for you and dis- 
misses you at once. The promptness of his decision and the abrupt man- 
ner of his dismissal, not granting a moment of time to thank him, puts 
you in an ill humor with yourself; you feel when you rush out of his 
presence that it would be a relief if somebody would fight you.”* 

Bragg faced a mass of difficulties when he assumed command of the 
forces in Mississippi on June 20. He did not have to meet a new enemy 
advance immediately, but Confederate morale was low, and many of his 
soldiers were deserting. How to feed his army was also a problem. With 
most of the area west of the Mississippi cut off, food was scarce and citi- 
zens (especially those visited by Confederate pillagers ) were reluctant 
to sell at army prices. Wagons were deteriorating and were hard to re- 
place. The loss of Corinth had severed the only direct rail line between 
Mississippi and the East, severely handicapping the army's mobility. 
Aware that any rapid movement of his troops eastward depended upon 


4 William H. Russell, My Diary North and South (Boston, 1863), p. 207; J. Stod- 
dard Johnston, quoted in William Preston Johnston, The Life of Gen. Albert 
Sidney Johnston (New York, 1878), p. 547; E. T. Sykes, “Walthall’s Brigade,” 
Mississippi Historical Society, Publications, Centenary Series, I (1916), 549. 

5 Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction, pp. 100-101; Mrs. Bragg to Bragg, No- 
vember 19, 1861, Mrs. Bragg Collection; J. Stoddard Johnston, quoted in John- 
ston, Life of A. S. Johnston, p. 547. 

6 L. H. Stout, Reminiscences of General Braxton Bragg ( Hattiesburg, Miss., 1942), 
pp. 7-8. 
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adequate rail connections through the central Confederacy, Bragg 
urged immediate completion of an unfinished railroad between Meri- 
dian, Mississippi, and Selma, Alabama. When the government appar- 
ently ignored his suggestion, he seized the railroad property, but re- 
turned it when company officials agreed to let his appointee act as gen- 
eral military superintendent of the Meridian-Selma project.’ 

Bragg’s most pressing problem was the lack of capable ofticers, many 
of whom had been killed at Shiloh in April or driven from the army by 
“the elective feature of the conscript law.” After sending Earl Van Dorn 
and John C. Breckinridge to check the Federal threat along the Missis- 
sippi River, Bragg reported that William J. Hardee was the only “suit- 
able” major general “now present.” Such a remark was a deliberate slap 
at Major General Leonidas Polk. Specifically, Bragg named the follow- 
ing officers as unqualified: Major Generals George B. Crittenden, Benja- 
min F, Cheatham, and John P. McCown, and Brigadier Generals Wil- 
liam H. Carroll, James M. Hawes, Lucius M. Walker, and James H. 
Trapier. Five of these men were West Point graduates. “Among the jun- 
ior brigadiers we have some excellent material,” wrote Bragg, “but it is 
comparatively useless, being overshadowed. Could the [War] Depart- 
ment by any wholesome exercise of power or policy relieve this army 
from a part of this dead-weight it would surely give confidence to the 
troops and add much to our efficiency.” 

Another disturbing situation was the large number of regiments with 
few men on the rolls. Bragg suggested consolidating some of the smaller 
regiments and eliminating the less efficient officers.* 

He was equally severe in reorganizing his staff. Nineteen new ap- 
pointments were made. In addition, three former members were re- 
placed, making a total of ten staff officers Bragg had removed in the 
sixteen months he had been in the Confederate service.® “Persevering 
and industrious as he was in his efforts to organize the staff depart- 
ments,” writes a contemporary, “it is no wonder that . . . Bragg’s ene- 
mies, who were smarting under the lash of his discipline, were . . . 
spreading falsehoods about him. They often spoke of him as ‘tigerish, 
and bloodthirsty. They distorted facts and invented stories in confirma- 
tion of their unfavorable opinion of him.”” 

On June 27 Congressman Jabez L. M. Curry protested that Bragg, 
whom he had praised a month before, was prohibiting the election of 


7 For a more detailed account of the Meridian-Selma project, see Robert C. Black 
III, The Railroads of the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1952), pp. 156-157. 
8 O.R., XVII, pt. 2, 627-628, 673. 
® Bragg to Samuel Cooper, April 29, 1861, copy in William P. Palmer Collection of 
Braxton Bragg Papers, Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland; Robert C. 
Wood, Jr. to Bragg, July 26, 1861, ibid. 
10 Stout, Reminiscences, p. 12. 
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officers in his army and causing discontent among his troops. Admitting 
that he had voted against the election bill, Curry nevertheless insisted 
that the law be enforced. Adjutant General Samuel Cooper forwarded 
a copy of the protest to Bragg, adding, “charges of this sort have become 
so frequent, as greatly to concern the President, and the [War] Depart- 
ment. The Department is far from giving credit to these allegations, but 
considers it due to you that you should have an opportunity to refute 
them.”14 

Replying that Curry attacked him because he had been denied a staff 
position, Bragg informed President Davis: “I had no use for fawning 
sycophants on my staff or in my command.” Bragg did not conceal his 
disagreement with the government policy of allowing troops to elect 
their own officers. “I have not hesitated to express my opinion, and to 
declare, I had neither the capacity nor the desire to command troops, 
where the officers were made subservient to the men by this disorganiz- 
ing and ever recurring universal suffrage.” Yet, “however much I may 
regret the injury resulting to our discipline and efficiency,” he wrote 
Davis, “the laws will be enforced to the extent of my ability.” Doubtless 
there were some dissatisfied officers and men in the army, Bragg ad- 
mitted, “but, that they exist to any extent, I do not believe, except with 
those who were last in the victories and foremost in the retreats.” He 
hoped that if any other Congressmen visited his army they would not 
come as Curry had to “pervert facts, assert falsehood, and engender dis- 
cord and mutiny.” 

Friends as well as detractors admitted that conditions improved after 
Bragg took command. Private William Watson wrote that “the health 
and condition of the troops continued to improve” at Tupelo. Wells were 
dug, the sick began to recover, summer clothing was issued, and morale 
heightened. Private Sam Watkins, a Tennesseean who hated Bragg, 
agreed that the army was “thoroughly reorganized” at Tupelo and the 
“troops . . . recovered their health and spirits.”* A few months later 
another soldier wrote: “Bragg is beyond doubt the best disciplinarian in 
the South. When he took command . . . the Army was little better than 
a Mob. The din of Firearms could be heard at all hours of the day. Now 
a gun is never fired’ without orders from the Brigade Commanders. 
Bragg had one man shot for discharging his gun without orders. . . . 
Since that time the discipline of the troops was improved very much. 
Men are not apt to disobey orders when they know death is the punish- 


11 Samuel Cooper to Bragg, July 10, 1862, Palmer Collection. 

12 Bragg to Davis, July 31, 1862, James A. Seddon Papers, Duke University Library. 

13 Bragg to Davis, July 5, 1862, copy in Palmer Collection. 

14 William Watson, Life in the Confederate Army (London, 1887), pp. 381, 385- 
386; Sam R. Watkins, “Co. Aytch,” Maury Grays, First Tennessee Regiment 
edited by Bell Irvin Wiley (Jackson, Tenn., 1952), p. 79, 
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ment.” By “untiring labours at Tupelo,” wrote Colonel H. W. Walter, 
judge advocate of the army, Bragg had developed a fine command. 
“Health & happiness prevail in its ranks. The wild shouts of welcome 
which marks the approach of the General shows how well they love 
him, whilst their strict discipline & cheerful bearing show them to be 
equal to any emergency.”5 

Proudly, Bragg informed his wife: “The great changes of command & 
commanders here has well nigh overburdened me, but . . . I am bearing 
it well, and hope yet to mark the enemy before I break down. Since our 
arrival here great and marked improvement has taken place in the 
Army, so that we are now in a high state of efficiency, health and tone. 
We shall be on the move very soon and you may expect to hear from us 
before very long.” 

Actually, the first stage of Bragg’s offensive had already started. Early 
in June the huge Union army that had captured Corinth began breaking 
up. Forces under Generals U. S. Grant, William T. Sherman, and Wil- 
liam S. Rosecrans still threatened central Mississippi, but an army com- 
manded by General Don Carlos Buell was moving across northern Ala- 
bama along the line of the Memphis & Chattanooga Railroad toward 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Knowing that the Confederate commander in 
East Tennessee, Major General Edmund Kirby Smith, did not have 
enough troops to stop Buell, Bragg had watched the enemy’s movements 
and pondered his problem for nearly a month. Would sending reinforce- 
ments to Smith weaken Mississippi defenses too much, leaving open an 
invasion route from Corinth south to Jackson? If Grant could not be held 
in northern Mississippi what would happen to Van Dorn at Vicksburg? 
He was strong enough to guard the river approaches to the town, but 
doubtless he could not withstand attack from two sides. On the other 
hand, loss of Chattanooga would open the road to Georgia and might 
ultimately divide the Confederacy. By June 27 Bragg had made a de- 
cision. Believing that “no greater disaster could befall” the Confederacy 
than an invasion of Georgia, he sent McCown’s division (3,000 men) by 
rail to Chattanooga.” 

Bragg expected McCown’s men to strengthen the Chattanooga de- 
fenses, but primarily they were sent to test the feasibility of moving a 
large part of his army east by rail. He selected McCown’s division be- 
cause he considered the men poorly disciplined and McCown incom- 


15 John Buie to Dear Pa, September 30, 1862, John Buie Papers, Duke University 
Library; H. W. Walter to Mrs. Bragg, September 4, 1862, Palmer Collection. 

16 Bragg to Mrs. Bragg, July 22, 1862, William K. Bixby Collection of Braxton 
Bragg Papers, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. 

17 Kenneth P. Williams, Lincoln Finds a General (New York, 1949-1959), IV, 9; 
Bragg to Earl Van Dorn, June 24, 1862, Miscellaneous Personal Papers, Library 
of Congress. 
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petent.”* If this division made the trip successfully Bragg would be cer- 
tain other units could follow without difficulty. The journey, via Mobile, 
Montgomery, and Atlanta, was woefully circuitous, covering 776 miles 
over six railroads. Through trains could not be used because some of the 
roads were of different gauge, and troops had to cross Mobile Bay on 
ferries. Careful planning, however, got the first trainload of McCown’s 
men to Chattanooga just six days after orders for the movement were 
issued.” 

On July 23 additional units began the trip. Leaving Major General 
Sterling Price with 16,000 effective troops at Tupelo to support Van 
Dorn’s 16,000 men at Vicksburg, Bragg ordered some 30,000 soldiers 
to Chattanooga. His plan, he wrote Adjutant General Cooper, was to 
unite his force with Smith’s army and move between Buell and his sup- 
ply base at Nashville. At the same time, Van Dorn and Price would 
combine their armies and invade western Tennessee. Bragg’s infantry 
traveled over the same route McCown’s division had taken; the artillery, 
cavalry, and wagon trains followed more direct, dirt roads to Chattanoo- 
ga, for Bragg dared not place the whole weight of the movement upon 
the rickety railroads. Strict discipline was enforced during the journey.” 
“Your transports and detached portions of your troops have been pass- 
ing daily for more than two weeks through one of the interior counties 
of this state, . . . and I have been pleased at the generally respectful 
and orderly conduct of the teamsters, and the gentlemanly bearing and 
deportment of most of the officers and men,” wrote a resident of Ala- 
bama. “The policy you inaugurated of putting a stop to debauchery and 
drunkenness in the army and as far as possible among volunteers on the 
highways has been of incalculable service to the country,” Bragg was in- 
formed. “Before then, our now comparatively quiet and orderly steam- 
boats and railroad cars presented daily the most puny and demor- 
alizing scenes.”2! 

Bragg had reason to rejoice. When his first infantry units reached 
Chattanooga on July 29 Buell’s army was still miles away. Two Con- 


18 Bragg candidly informed Smith: “I must urge on you the propriety of assuming 
command in person at Chattanooga. The officer I sent you, I regret to say, can- 
not be cael with such a command, and I implore you not to intrust him. . . 
with any important position. New Madrid fell by his errors and want of decision 
and firmness, . . . while other prominent instances . . . of his want of capacity and 
nerve . .. have been brought to my notice.” O.R. XVII, pt. 2, 651. 

19 Black, Railroads of the Confederacy, p. 181. 

20 O.R., XVII, pt. 2, 656-657. Both Van Dorn and Price understood that an invasion 
of western Tennessee was an important part of Bragg’s plan, and they promised 
to co-operate. Ibid., 662, 664-666, 675; Van Dorn to Bragg, July 24, 1862, Pal- 
mer Collection. 

21]. W. Lapsley to Bragg, August 21, 1862, Palmer Collection. 

22 O.R., XVI, pt. 2, 741. 
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federate armies, whose direct line of communication had been severed 
by the enemy, were united. Bragg’s decisive move changed the entire 
complexion of the war in the West, provided a splendid offensive op- 
portunity for the Confederates, and proved conclusively that the rail- 
road was now an important factor in strategic planning. Other com- 
manders understood the value of railroads and wherever possible had 
used them to transport troops and supplies, but Bragg was one of the 
first generals to use railroads with boldness and imagination. 

At Chattanooga he was met by Kirby Smith, who found Bragg “a 
grim old fellow, but a true soldier." They agreed that while Bragg 
awaited his artillery and wagons Smith would recapture Cumberland 
Gap, an important mountain pass bordering Virginia and Kentucky, 
which he had lost in June. Then, he and Bragg would invade Middle 
Tennessee. In the meantime, cavalry would screen the army and harrass 
the enemy.” 

Although relations between the two generals were cordial, the cam- 
paign was handicapped from the beginning because Smith commanded 
an independent department and a separate army. Bragg had tried, with 
unusual tact, to get East Tennessee included in his department before 
leaving Tupelo,* but Jefferson Davis refused his request. As a result 
Bragg felt “much embarrassed,” being in Smith’s territory without the 
President's consent, and hesitated to display too much authority.” 
Instead of orders, Bragg gave Smith advice and frequently Smith’s inde- 
pendent actions forced Bragg to modify his plans. 

Scarcely a week after conferring with Bragg, Smith decided not to co- 
operate in an invasion of Middle Tennessee. Instead of capturing Cum- 
berland Gap, he would leave behind a force to invest it and march with 
the bulk of his army directly to Lexington, Kentucky. Such a move, he 
informed Bragg, would bring the “most brilliant results.” Doubtless 
Smith’s decision was influenced by the report of Colonel John H. Mor- 
gan, who had just returned from a cavalry raid in Kentucky. According 
to Morgan, as soon as a Southern army entered the state Kentuckians 


23 Joseph Howard Parks, General Edmund Kirby Smith, C.S.A. (Baton Rouge, 
1954), p. 201. 

4 O.R., XVI. pt. 2, 741. Later Smith would claim that he opposed attacking Cum- 
berland Gap. Parks, Smith, p. 202. 

25 As commander of General Albert Sidney Johnston‘s old army, Bragg argued that 
he also commanded Johnston’s old department, which included East Tennessee. 
O.R., XVII, pt. 2, 619, 627. 

26 Ibid., XVI, pt. 2, p. 746. Unquestionably, Bragg should have secured Davis’ ap- 
proval before starting for Chattanooga. But once Bragg was there it is difficult 
to understand why Davis did not give him undisputed authority. Instead, the 
President merely expressed confidence that Bragg and Smith would co-operate. 
Ibid., LII, pt. 2, p. 335. Davis hampered the Confederate military effort. by 
assigning generals and troops to separate departments, each dependent upon its 
own strength and deprived of mutual support and combination. 
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would overthrow their Union government and join the Confederate 
service in droves. Bragg agreed that an invasion of Kentucky was worth- 
while (he had been considering such a move before Smith’s dispatch 
arrived ), but not by Smith’s army alone. He had hoped his and Smith’s 
forces could combine against and defeat Buell’s army south of Nash- 
ville, and then invade Kentucky. Smith’s determination to move inde- 
pendently, however, meant that Bragg had to scrap his original plan. 
Fearing Smith might be overwhelmed if he rushed into Kentucky with- 
out support, Bragg warned him not to advance too far until Cumber- 
land Gap had been taken and Buell’s army had been either whipped or 
outmarched. To prevent Buell from capturing Chattanooga or hurrying 
to Kentucky and crushing Smith, Bragg decided to move northward, 
keeping his forces between Buell’s and Smith’s. He was certain his pro- 
posed move would save Chattanooga because he believed Buell would 
retreat in order to protect his supply line. If a favorable opportunity oc- 
curred, Bragg would try to defeat Buell; if not, he would try to maneuver 
him out of Tennessee. Within two weeks Bragg promised to march 
either toward Nashville or Lexington. “My inclination is now for the 
latter,” he wrote Smith. “Van Dorn and Price will advance simulta- 
neously with us from Mississippi on West Tennessee, and I trust we may 
all unite in Ohio.”2” 

While waiting for his artillery and wagons to arrive, Bragg reorgan- 
ized his army. Not including detached cavalry, he had approximately 
30,000 effective troops. He divided his infantry into seventy-three regi- 
ments, sixteen brigades, four divisions, and two corps (called wings). 
From three to six regiments constituted a brigade. (The largest, John 
K. Jackson’s brigade, boasted 2,800 effectives divided into four regi- 
ments, but most brigades could expect to take between 1,200 and 1,600 
men into battle.) Each division was composed of four brigades, and 
each corps consisted of two divisions. A battery of artillery was assigned 
to each brigade; a small brigade of cavalry to each corps.” With only 
slight modifications this would be the organization of the army as long 
as Bragg commanded. It was a sound arrangement, eventually adopted 
by both Union and Confederate commanders, and vastly superior to the 
unbalanced organization used by Beauregard at Shiloh or the awkward 
division grouping used by General Robert E. Lee during the Seven 
Days’ Battle in Virginia. 

27 Cecil Fletcher Holland, Morgan and His Raiders (New York, 1943), pp. 126- 
127; O.R. XVI, pt. 2, 741, 743, 749. Smith took full credit for convincing Bragg 
that an invasion of Kentucky was worthwhile. Smith to Jefferson Davis, August 
11, 1862, E. Kirby Smith Papers, Duke University Library. 

28 Estimates of strength are computed from returns found in O.R., VLI, pt. 2, 772, 


782, 784, 877, 886, 890, 893, 896, 900. Exact figures are impossible to deter- 
mine because the number of effectives in each unit varied from day to day. 
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Bragg was not satisfied with all of his subordinates. His senior major 
general both in rank and in age was fifty-six-year-old Leonidas Polk. Tall 
and soldierly in appearance, he was second in comand of the army and 
also a corps commander. His affable manner reminded English Colonel 
A. J. L. Fremantle of a “grand seigneur.” To others Polk appeared pom- 
pous, theatrical in action and speech, and lacking in military ability.” 
“He is great at talk, but is monstrous uncertain,” wrote Dr. D. W. Yan- 
dell in November 1862. “I saw enough of the old grey beard at Shiloh & 
Perryville to cause me to place no great confidence in him. He will pre- 
varicate.” “He did say he was going to do this and going to do that, but 
the old man forgets.” Unless “he is transferred to house duties [some un- 
important post],” concluded Yandell, “we will all go to the Devil out 
here.”*° Bragg made no secret of the fact that he considered Polk un- 
suited for field command. But his high rank and his friendship with the 
President forced Bragg to retain him.** 

The other corps commander was Major General William Joseph Har- 
dee, a broad-shouldered man, forty-five years old, who looked “rather 
like a French officer."** Author of a book on tactics (which cynics 
claimed was mereiy a translation of a French text) used by both Union 
and Confederate armies,** he was also a close friend of President and 
Mrs. Davis. His men loved Hardee because he would often “give up 
his horse to some barefooted or sick soldier and walk for miles.” “Of all 
men in the army,” wrote one man, “I most admire Gen Hardee.”™ In 
the summer of 1862 Bragg considered him his most able senior officer. 

Major Generals Benjamin F. Cheatham and Jones M. Withers com- 
manded divisions in Polk’s corps. Regarded by Bragg as an incompetent 
political appointee, Cheatham was a stout, rough-looking man with little 
formal education. A heavy drinker, he allegedly could outcurse any man 


29 Walter Lord, ed., The Fremantle Diary (Boston, 1954), p. 111; St. John R. Lid- 
dell, “Liddell’s Record of the Civil War,” Moses, St. John R. Liddell and Family 
Papers, Louisiana State University Archives. 

30 Yandell to William Preston Johnston, November 8, 1862, Mrs. Mason Barret 
Collection of Albert Sidney and William Preston Johnston Papers, Tulane Uni- 
versity Archives. Yandell, formerly Beauregard’s surgeon, was certainly not a 
Bragg partisan. According to his brother John, Bragg considered Yandel] a 
miserable dog.” John Bragg to William T. Walthall, November 26, 1874, William 
T. Walthall Papers, Mississippi Department of Archives, Jackson. 

31 While in Chattanooga, Richard Taylor heard Bragg call one of his high ranking 
generals “an old woman, utterly worthless.” Although Taylor does not name the 
“old woman,” apparently Bragg was referring to Polk. Taylor Destruction and 
Reconstruction, p. 100. 

32 Lord, ed., Fremantle Diary, p. 110. 

33 Thomas Conn Bryan, ed., “General William J. Hardee and Confederate Publi- 
cation Rights,” Journal of Southern History, XII (1946), 264-266. 
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in his division,*> which was composed almost exclusively of Tennes- 
seans. Having won Bragg’s praise at Shiloh, Withers was considered 
an able officer despite his poor health. 

Hardee's division commanders were Samuel Jones, and Simon B. 
Buckner, who had surrendered Fort Donelson to Grant. Recently ex- 
changed and promoted to major general Buckner was to become one 
of Bragg’s most determined enemies. 

Bragg made several additional changes in the organization of the 
army before leaving Chattanooga. Because Samuel Jones was in poor 
health, he was left to defend the town and to forward e rein- 
forcements. With him remained Brigadier General Samuel B. Maxey, 
a former Confederate congressman from Texas whom Bragg considered 
incompetent despite West Point training, and a mixed brigade of cavalry 
and infantry. To guard against spies, Jones was ordered to establish 
martial law in Chattanooga and to take a census, listing the occupation 
of every inhabitant.** (This order may have been partly responsible for 
much of the local newspaper criticism Bragg later received. )*" Briga- 
dier General Patton Anderson, a strict disciplinarian and a fierce-looking 
man who had once practiced medicine, was given temporary command 
of Jones's division. According to Bragg, he was “as noble and true a sol- 
dier and gentleman as any age can boast.”** In response to a request for 
reinforcements from Kirby Smith, McCown’s division was transferred 
to his command. When Smith asked for more men, Bragg detached 
Patrick R. Cleburne’s and Preston Smith’s excellent brigades, leaving 
himself only 27,000 effectives with which to oppose Buell’s 50,000 men.® 

Trying to rid his command of men he regarded as incompetent, Bragg 
ordered Generals Crittenden and Carroll court-martialed, and removed 
Generals Trapier, Hawes, Lucius M. Walker, and Charles Clark from 
command. Yet Bragg did not believe he had done enough. “I do not 
hesitate to assert that a fourth of our efficiency is lost for want of suit- 
able brigade and division commanders,” he informed President Davis 
on August 6. “No appointing power can avoid errors through which in 
time each grade must become incumbered with some incapable and 
inefficient officers, who cannot be employed without material prejudice 
to the service.” Begging the President to allow him to select his com- 


35 Lord, ed., Fremantle Diary, p. 116. 

3% O.R., XVI, t. 2, 742, 761-762. 
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manders on the basis of ability rather than rank, Bragg also proposed to 
break up small regiments and distribute the troops among other units 
from the same state, keeping only the competent officers, and to dis- 
charge all officers (except those recovering from wounds) who stayed 
on sick leave over ninety days.” 

When Davis, for political reasons, hesitated to grant Bregg’s requests, 
Bragg could not keep quiet. General Richard Taylor, who was visiting 
in Chattanooga, was shocked to hear Bragg speak contemptuously of 
some of his generals and warned that he could hardly expect co-opera- 
tion from them. “I speak the truth,” answered Bragg. “The Government 
is to blame for placing such men in high position.”*' Of course, Bragg 
was technically correct. Davis had appointed a number of amateur gen- 
erals. But Bragg was worsening the situation by denouncing men he 
could not remove from command simply because they were not up to his 
rigid standards. Had he been more tolerant of mistakes men learning 
a new profession were certain to make, Bragg would have had fewer 
critics and much of the dissention that developed in his army might 
have been avoided. In some cases, he was too quick to judge men. For 
example, he accused Randall L. Gibson of cowardice at Shiloh. Gibson 
later proved himself a brave officer. 

Bragg even made staff changes at Chattanooga. He sent his chief of 
staff, Thomas Jordan, and his inspector general, James E. Slaughter, 
back to Mississippi, hoping they would be able to organize the ex- 
changed prisoners collected at Vicksburg into regiments and hurry them 
to Chattanooga. The exchanged men reached Tennessee too late to be 
used against Buell and Bragg was without the services of his only staff 
generals just when they were most needed. The loss was probably not 
as great as it appeared, however, because Jordan, disabled by rheuma- 
tism, planned to relinquish his post anyway. Also, if Jordan can be be- 
lieved, Slaughter was incompetent. “He means well,” Jordan wrote his 
friend Beauregard, “but has neither the education nor natural ability 
for the important place he holds.” Lieutenant Colonel George G. Gar- 
ner, who temporarily replaced Jordan, was handicapped by lack of 
experience. So was Lieutenant Colonel L. W. O'Bannon, Bragg’s chief 
quartermaster. According to Jordan, O'Bannon might have done well 
as quartermaster of “a two-company post on the Texas frontier,” but he 
could not handle the transportation and supply problems of a large 
army. The slow progress of Bragg’s vehicles toward Chattanooga lent 


4 O.R., XVII, pt. 2, 627-628, 654-655, 658, 673, 668, 671-672. 

41 From “that hour I had misgivings as to General Bragg’s success,” wrote Taylor. 
Destruction and Reconstruction, p. 100. 

42 O.R., XVI, pt. 1, 1,124. 

43 Ibid., pt. 2, 740, 756-757, 762; XVII, pt. 2, 679, 669-670. 
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credence to Jordan’s charge. On the other hand, Colonel Meriwether L. 
Clark, chief of artillery, Lieutenant Colonel James H. Hallonquist, in- 
spector of artillery, and Lieutenant Colonel Hypolite Oladowski, chief 
of ordnance, were competent and experienced. Oladowski had supplied 
designs for the first Napoleon guns used in Bragg’s army.“ A few other 
officers, like Joseph P. Jones who would later replace Slaughter as in- 
spector general of the army, needed only time to develop their ability. 
Although never without some able staff officers, Bragg lacked an or- 
ganization of experts to aid him in planning battles and operating the 
army. Consequently, he was often exhausted by work that an experi- 
enced staff could have performed. “I do not average four hours rest in 
twenty-four,” he once informed his wife. 

Partly, Bragg’s difficulty in developing a really competent staff was 
his own fault. He was not an easy man to get along with. On the day he 
joined Bragg’s staff, Colonel J. Stoddard Johnston wrote: “Gen Bragg is 
said to be difficult to please. He told me that he was exacting ‘but tried 
to be just.’ "46 

After all detachments and transfers were made, Bragg’s subordinates 
included five major generals and thirteen brigadiers.*” The average age 
of the major generals was forty-six years; that of the brigadiers, thirty- 
nine years. Six generals were from Tennessee, five from Louisiana, two 
each from Alabama and Georgia, and one each from Mississippi, Florida 
and Kentucky. All of the major generals except Cheatham, who had 
served as colonel of a regiment of Tennessee volunteers during the 
Mexican War, were graduates of the United States Military Academy. 
But less than a third of the brigadiers were West Point trained. 

Although dissatisfied with many of his subordinates, Bragg started 
his army northward on August 28 to participate in the only multi-army 
offensive the Confederates ever launched. Smith’s army was already in 
Kentucky; in less than two weeks Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 
would be in Maryland; and Van Dorn and Price were expected to ad- 
vance into western Tennessee soon. Bragg knew that without over-all 


44]. Stoddard Johnston, Bragg ’s Compaign in Kentucky,” Louisville Courier, un- 
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supervision and co-ordination this offensive was a dangerous gamble. 
Since 1861 he had recommended concentration of Confederate forces, 
which the President’s independent departmental organization of armies 
had prevented. By moving with only part of his army from Tupelo to 
Chattanooga to intercept Buell, Bragg had disregarded his own recom- 
mendation. Although he considered his move justified, he believed that 
the success of his offensive depended upon the union of his force with 
those of Smith, Van Dorn, and Price. Moreover, Bragg knew that he 
would be criticized severely if the campaign failed. Before leaving 
Chattanooga he had received a letter of warning from the President. 
“You have the misfortune of being regarded as my personal friend,” 
wrote Davis, “and are pursued, therefore, with malignant censure by 
men regardless of truth, and whose want of principle . . . renders them 
incapable of conceiving that you are trusted because of your known fit- 
ness for command and not because of friendly regard." 

Because his movements depended on Buell’s Bragg was not certain at 
first where he was going. Consequently, he set his army’s marching ob- 
jectives daily. Just as he expected, however, Buell’s army moved north- 
ward supposedly to intercept him. But when Bragg reached Carthage, 
some forty miles east of Nashville, on September 9, it was clear Buell 
was not ready to fight. Reports stated that Nashville was being evacu- 
ated. Apparently Buell was withdrawing toward Louisville, Kentucky. 
“We cannot possibly overtake him,” Bragg informed Polk, “but must 
head him off from General Kirby Smith.” Polk was ordered to move 
promptly to Glasgow, Kentucky, seize the railroad leading north, and 
wait for the arrival of Hardee’s corps. Smith, who had reached Lexington 
after overwhelming a force of Union recruits on August 30, was advised 
to fall back toward Glasgow if hard pressed by the enemy. Smith’s army 
consisted of nearly 20,000 men, but between 6,000 and 8,000 of these 
were investing Cumberland Gap. “Combined we can thrash them all,” 
Bragg predicted.® 

By September 14 Bragg’s entire army, “foot-sore and tired,” arrived at 
Glasgow and encamped. While on the march through the Cumber- 
land Mountains and into Kentucky citizens had shouted “Hurrah for 
our Southern boys,” and cheered the troops with gifts of wine and cider. 
Ladies had thrown bouquets and waved handkerchiefs as shabbily 
dressed veterans marched smartly through the towns behind bands 
playing “Dixie” and the “Bonnie Blue Flag.” Some men had been able 
to see their families; others, including Bragg, enjoyed quick visits with 
old friends; and many had made new friends. “I remember how gladly 
48 O.R., XVI, pt. 2, 782; LIL, pt. 2, 335. 
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the citizens of Kentucky received us,” wrote a Tennesseean. “I thought 
they had the prettiest girls that God ever made.” 

“My army is in high spirits and ready to go anywhere the ‘old general’ 
says,” Bragg happily informed his wife. “With but one suit of clothes, 
no tents, nothing to eat but meat and bread, or when we can’t get that 
roasting ears from the corn fields along the road, we have made the 
most extraordinary campaign in military history.” Bragg’s soldiers 
agreed. “The march from the Tennessee River is without parallel in the 
history of the war,” wrote Private John Buie. Indeed, Bragg’s boast was 
only a slight exaggeration. Without fighting a battle he had forced the 
Union evacuation of northern Alabama and central Tennessee. “Not 
often has boldness and hard marching accomplished more,” writes a care- 
ful student of the campaign.* 

Scarcely had the last Confederate unit reached Glasgow when Bragg 
again issued marching orders, sending James R. Chalmers’ Mississippi 
brigade to Cave City, ten miles northwest of Glasgow, to cut the railroad 
leading north from Bowling Green. After completing his mission Chal- 
mers rashly proceeded to Munfordville, some twenty miles north of 
Glasgow, and unsuccessfully attacked what he mistakenly believed was 
a force of less than 2,000 Federals. Bragg condemned the attack as “un- 
authorized and injudicious” but was unwilling “to allow the impression 
of a disaster to rest on the minds” of his men. Thus, on September 15, 
the unrested and scantily provisioned army was put in motion toward 
Munfordville.™ 

The next day, after personally reconnoitering the enemy position and 
placing his artillery, Bragg demanded the unconditional surrender of 
the garrison. An exchange of notes followed, with the Union com- 
mander, Colonel John T. Wilder, asking for proof of Bragg’s superior 
force. Unwilling to reveal the exact size of his army, Bragg answered 
that if necessary he would prove his strength by using it. Wilder was 
allowed an hour to decide his course. When the time was up, writes a 
staff officer, Bragg “nervously looked at his watch and said he would 
give five minutes grace, and, if he heard nothing from Wilder, he would 
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issue orders for the attack at daylight.” An attack was not necessary. 
Before midnight Wilder came to Bragg’s headquarters, and after touring 
the Confederate lines with Buckner, agreed to capitulate.™ 

In a dispatch to Richmond, Bragg announced the capture of Munford- 
ville, 4,000 prisoners, 4,000 small arms, ten pieces of artillery, and a 
large quantity of munitions. In hopes of demoralizing Buell’s army the 
prisoners were paroled and sent to Bowling Green. “My position must 
be exceedingly embarrassing to Buell and his army,” boasted Bragg. 
“My junction with Kirby Smith is complete. Buell [is] still at Bowling 
Green.” 

Bragg’s position on September 17 was not as promising as his impru- 
dent and exaggerated statements indicated. True, Bragg planned to join 
Smith soon,® but their armies were still a hundred miles apart. More- 
over, Buell was not at Bowling Green. He was at Cave City, only ten 
miles to the south, and moving toward Munfordville. To meet this new 
threat, Bragg placed his army in a strong defensive position just below 
Munfordville on the south side of fordable Green River. He later ex- 
plained that he “could not prudently afford to attack” because his sup- 
plies were limited and his men were exhausted. Even if he defeated the 
Federal army (which he believed was twice as large as his own), Buell 
could retreat to prepared fortifications at Bowling Green, where ample 
supplies were accumulated. Short of food, the Confederates were in no 
condition to besiege Bowling Green. Hoping that he could provoke a 
reckless Union assault upon his entrenched forces, Bragg boldly maneu- 
vered Buckner’s division in front of Buell. “Early on the morning of 
the 18th,” writes Joseph Wheeler, then a colonel commanding Hardee’s 
cavalry brigade, “General Bragg sent for me and explained his plans. I 
never saw him more determined or more confident. The entire army 
was in the best of spirits.” But Bragg’s plan did not work. Buell remained 
passive and Confederate rations dwindled as two days passed without 
action. Knowing that Buell could reach Louisville and reinforcements 
without capturing Munfordville (a “practicable route by way of Mor- 
gantown or Brownsville” was open), Bragg decided he must withdraw. 
Unhappily, he told Colonel David Urquhart: “This campaign must be 
won by marching, not by fighting.” On September 20 Bragg started his 
53 Johnson, “Bragg’s Campaign in Kentucky,” newspaper clipping in Barret Col- 
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forces for Bardstown, where he hoped to obtain supplies and unite with 
Kirby Smith for a move against either Louisville or Cincinnati.™ 

Bragg has been severely criticized for abandoning Munfordville as 
well as for allowing Buell to reach Louisville. “When a final appraisal 
of his generalship is made,” writes Stanley F. Horn, “his inadequacy in 
this crisis should weigh more heavily against him than some of his more 
conspicuous failures elsewhere.” Horn insists: (1) Bragg could and 
should have reached Louisville before Buell; (2) Bragg had or could 
have secured plenty of supplies (a supply train from Kirby Smith did 
reach Bragg on the nineteenth”); (3) Bragg should have ordered Smith 
to join him at Munfordville; and (4) Bragg, even without Smith’s help, 
should have fought Buell at Munfordville (he “had close to 30,000 men 
and Buell was supposed to have 38,000”). “The conclusion is inescap- 
able that Bragg was simply unequal spiritually to the responsibility of 
precipitating a battle,” writes Horn, “and, as an afterthought, he in- 
vented the scarcity of supplies as a cloak for timidity.”*’ 

His failure to prevent Buell from reaching Louisville without a fight 
deserves criticism, but the charge that Bragg “invented the scarcity of 
supplies” is not sustained by contemporary evidence. On September 21 
General Jackson, whose brigade was escorting the army’s wagons to 
Bardstown, reported from New Haven that supplies were scarce. “The 
country is very barren,” he informed Bragg. From a few miles north 


of Munfordville on the same date, Bragg wrote Polk: “Do not push 
your troops to-day. As I hear nothing from the rear it is presumed we 
are not pressed, and, in any event, our troops are jaded so that too great 
a pressure will be worse than a fight with superior numbers. Send ahead 
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and see if subsistence or forage in small quantities can be had for our 
wants to-night. . . .” A newspaper account, written soon after the cam- 
paign, described the region around Green River as a “naturally unpro- 
ductive area, affording slender supplies.”** Moreover, Horn’s statement 
that a supply train from Kirby Smith reached Bragg on September 19 
is apparently incorrect. Actually, on September 19 Smith wrote Bragg: 
“I have to-day ordered 50 wagons for you; 30 will be loaded with flour 
and hard bread, and will be ready to leave Danville by the morning of 
the 21st instant.” Danville was three or four day’s march from Munford- 
ville. Again of September 21 Smith wrote: “A supply train of all the wag- 
ons that could be collected . . . will load immediately for Bardstown. 
The train sent by way of Danville has been ordered also to Bardstown.”™ 

Under existing circumstances, Horn’s contention that Bragg should 
have fought at Munfordville is also questionable. Instead of the 30,000 
effectives Horn assigns him, Bragg had nearer 26,000. Buell probably 
had about 40,000. Had Bragg attacked he probably would have been 
repulsed. The most he could have hoped to accomplish by attacking 
would have been Buell’s withdrawal to the strong Bowling Green forti- 
fications, where supplies for twenty or thirty days were collected.* 

Nor could Bragg have prevented Buell from reaching Louisville by 
merely maintaining a defensive position and awaiting the supplies Smith 
promised to send. “I could have avoided the enemy [at Munfordville] by 
passing to either side of him,” wrote Buell.” 

It is certainly true that the presence of Kirby Smith’s army at Mun- 
fordville would have improved the Confederate situation. But its ab- 
sence cannot be blamed on Bragg. It may be recalled that the original 
campaign plan was for Bragg and Smith to combine their armies against 
Buell in Tennessee. This plan was upset when Smith, acting as an inde- 
pendent departmental commander, decided to march to Lexington 
before Bragg left Chattanooga. When Bragg’s army reached Munford- 
ville, Smith’s forces were a hundred miles away, scattered from Lexing- 
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ton to Cumberland Gap. Busy gathering supplies, Smith did not want 
to march to Munfordville. Instead, he proposed a junction of forces 
nearer Lexington. Nor should Bragg be blamed for not hastily summon- 
ing Smith’s troops to his assistance. “Surely it would have been the 
height of folly for Bragg to order Smith to join him without knowing the 
aspect of affairs about Lexington and elsewhere to the north,” writes 
Kenneth P. Williams.® 

After leaving Munfordville, Bragg marched to Bardstown where he 
expected Smith’s army to join him. He selected the town as a rendez- 
vous point because it was about halfway between Munfordville and 
Lexington. Arriving on September 23, Bragg found a letter from Smith 
instead of Smith’s army, which was not coming. Fearing that Federal 
General George Morgan, who was evacuating Cumberland Gap, would 
withdraw northward through central Kentucky, Smith insisted he must 
keep his army near Lexington to protect that “valuable region.” Besides 
Morgan's reported advance on his rear, Smith also feared a Federal 
advance from Cincinnati. His own army was still badly scattered: Gen- 
eral Humphrey Marshall, commanding 3,000 men, was at Mount Sterl- 
ing, some thirty-five miles east of Lexington; General Carter L. Steven- 
son’s 8,000 men were at Cumberland Gap, 170 miles from Lexington; 
and Smith’s main force (about 10,000 effectives) was divided into de- 
tachments occupying Lexington, Frankfort, and Danville. Considering 
the disposition of his army, Smith’s promise to “hold my force in readi- 
ness to co-operate with you [Bragg] upon Louisville if needed” was 
meaningless. Actually, Smith believed Louisville could be taken without 
his army. Though he wrote Bragg: “I regard the defeat of Buell before 
he effects a junction with the force at Louisville as a military necessity,” 
Smith expected Bragg to defeat Buell alone. Smith did promise to re- 
turn Cleburne’s and Preston Smith’s brigades (less than 3,000 effec- 
tives), which he had borrowed before leaving Tennessee, but the next 
day he changed his mind. He wrote Bragg: “I have ordered my entire 
force to Mount Sterling to try to intercept General Morgan.” “Thus,” 
writes a careful student of the campaign, “Smith bowed himself out of 
the Louisville scheme.”® 

Even without Smith’s aid, Bragg still considered attacking Louis- 
ville, but some of his boldness had left him. “It is a source of deep re- 
gret,” he informed Adjutant General Cooper on September 25, that 
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“want of provisions” had forced the army to march to Bardstown and 
enabled “Buel to reach Louisville, where a very large force is now con- 
centrated.” Without Smith’s help Bragg could not attack Louisville im- 
mediately. “The long, arduous, and exhausting march [from Chatta- 
nooga] renders it necessary for my troops to have some rest,” he wrote. 
He and his army were exhausted. His most aggressive cavalry command- 
er, General Nathan B. Forrest, reported that he could not carry out 
an order to destroy the railroad between Elizabethtown and Louisville 
“on account of the condition that my horses are in.” 

In letters to Cooper and Davis written three days after arriving in 
Bardstown, Bragg revealed for the first time that he had serious appre- 
hensions about the outcome of the Kentucky invasion. Nearly a month 
of campaigning without sufficient rest had doubtless sapped his reserve 
of energy and self-confidence and increased his willingness to criticize. 
He had expected Breckinridge to reinforce the army with a division. 
Now it was apparent that Breckinridge, delayed by Van Dorn in Missis- 
sippi, would not arrive in time to participate in the campaign.® “The 
failure of Genl Breckinridge to carry out his part of my program has 
seriously embarrassed me, and moreover the whole campaign,” Bragg 
wrote. “I regret to add,” he informed Davis, “that there has been a want 
of cordial cooperation on the part of Genl Van Dorn since his depart- 
ment was merged in mine.” “The general is most true to our cause 
and gallant to a fault, but he is self willed, rather weak minded & 
totally deficient in organization and system. He never knows the state 
of his command,” continued Bragg, “and wields it only in fragments.”® 

Most discouraging of all, however, was the failure of Kentuckians to 
join the Confederate army. On September 25 Bragg wrote Davis: “Our 
prospects here, my dear sir, are not what I expected. Enthusiasm runs 
high, but exhausts itself in words.” Even Kirby Smith had lost much of 
his confidence that Kentuckians would join the Confederate service. 
He had written Bragg on September 18: “The Kentuckians are slow and 
backward in rallying to our standard. Their hearts are evidently with us, 
but their blue-grass and fat cattle are against us.”™! At Bardstown, wrote 
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a soldier, “the women all kissed Gen Buckner and strong men wept like 
infants,” but nobody enlisted.” “There are a great many persons who 
come into camp professing a desire to join the army . . . but who are 
really seeking protection,” reported the commander of the Kentucky 
Partisan Rangers on September 26. “I have now about eleven hundred 
men mustered into service,” he admitted, but “some of them have been 
in service for twelve or fifteen months.” “We have so far received no ac- 
cession to this army,” Bragg informed Cooper on September 25. “Gen- 
eral Smith has secured about a brigade—not half our losses by casualties 
of different kinds. We have 15,000 stand of arms and no one to use 
them. Unless a change occurs soon we must abandon the garden spot of 
Kentucky to its cupidity.” Bragg estimated that he would need 50,000 
recruits to hold the state.” 

He had tried to encourage enlistment in several ways. In a proclama- 
tion issued on September 14 he announced that his army had entered 
Kentucky not as “conquerors or as despoilers,” but to liberate the people. 
“I shall enforce rigid discipline and shall protect all in their persons 
and property,” he promised. “Kentuckians, we have come with joyous 
hopes,” continued his appeal. “Let us not depart in sorrow, as we shall 
if we find you wedded . . . to your present lot. If you prefer Federal rule, 
show it by your frowns and we shall return whence we came. If you 
choose rather to come within the folds of our brotherhood, then 
cheer us with the smiles of your women and lend your willing hands to 
secure... your heritage of liberty.” In a second appeal, issued Septem- 
ber 26, Bragg offered peace, trade, and free navigation of the Mississippi 
to the people of the entire Northwest.™ He also assigned Buckner to the 
command of a special camp for recruits, which was established along 
with a new supply depot near Bryantsville. “I have done my best,” Bragg 
wrote Davis, “but must acknowledge my deficiencies in the field of 
statesmanship. A plain, unvarnished argument based on their [the Ken- 
tuckian’s] interests I presumed would have the most effect.” 

Fearing that not enough recruits could be obtained voluntarily, 
Bragg probably had decided to introduce conscription. In order to con- 
script Kentuckians legally, however, he knew that he must turn gover- 
nor-maker, replacing the existing Union state government with the pro- 
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Southern regime that had fled some eight months before. The exiled 
government (or enough of it for Bragg’s purpose) had followed Confed- 
erate forces back into the state. Richard Hawes, the Confederate guber- 
natorial claimant, had just arrived in Danville.” 

To install Hawes as governor, to confer with Kirby Smith, and to in- 
form himself on military conditions and resources in central Kentucky, 
Bragg started for Frankfort on September 28. His army, under Polk’s 
command, remained at Bardstown. As it turned out, leaving Polk in 
command was a mistake. But Bragg had little choice. His men needed 
rest, and he needed to visit Frankfort. Thus he gambled on Union in- 
activity while he sought recruits and Smith’s co-operation.” 

On his way to Frankfort, Bragg spent a day in Danville. He found 
fewer supplies there than he had expected and he also learned that 
Kirby Smith had failed to intercept Morgan. Hawes was on hand, how- 
ever, and Stevenson’s command, which had just arrived from Cumber- 
land Gap, was at Bragg’s disposal. Moreover, General William Preston, 
of Kentucky, had arrived from the south. “He has great influence here 
and will forward our recruiting,” Bragg wrote. Before leaving Danville, 
Bragg sent Polk instructions for the disposition of the army. Stevenson 
was ordered to Shelbyville to replace Cleburne (commanding both his 
own and Preston Smith’s brigade), who would join Polk. “I consider 
it best to move your troops forward,” Bragg wrote Polk, camping “your 
main bodies” near Taylorsville, twenty miles northeast of Bardstown.” 

Kirby Smith, just back from his unsuccessful attempt to find Morgan, 
met Hawes and Bragg at Lexington on October 1. “The reception of 
Genl. B. in Lexington was quite enthusiastic,” wrote Bragg’s new acting 
chief of staff, Colonel George W. Brent. “But it is only manifested by 
words and shouts. There is no action on the part of the Kentuckians to 
take an active armed effort to sustain us.” Bragg made a short speech, 
announcing his intention to inaugurate Hawes. “It is generally be- 
lieved,” wrote Colonel J. Stoddard Johnston, that Bragg “will take com- 
mand of all the forces in Kentucky. I hope so. There must be unity of 
command, or else failure will attend us.”™ 

On the morning of October 2 Bragg received a report which forced 
him to outline a strategic plan immediately. He learned that the enemy, 
advancing in “considerable force,” had compelled Cleburne to evacuate 
Shelbyville and to retire toward Frankfort. Hoping to unite his and 
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Smith’s army near Frankfort, Bragg sent a dispatch to Polk, informing 
him of his plan. Smith’s army would be at Frankfort the next day. Polk 
was ordered to hold his troops “in readiness, with cooked rations.” If 
he learned that a large Union force was moving on Frankfort, he was to 
“strike [that force’s right flank] without further orders.” At 1:00 p.m. 
Bragg sent Polk additional instructions: “The enemy is certainly advanc- 
ing on Frankfort. Put your whole available force in motion by Bloom- 
field & strike him in flank, and rear. If we can combine our movements 
he is certainly lost.”* 

The next day Bragg proceeded to Frankfort, accompanied by his staff, 
“Hawes & many ladies.” Smith’s army, preparing to attack, advanced 
toward Shelbyville. Bragg, thinking Polk was moving north to join 
Smith, was confident of success. “The impression strongly prevails 
that the great Battle will be fought in this vicinity,” wrote a member 
of Bragg’s staff.® 

Instead of carrying out the part assigned him in Bragg’s offensive 
plan, Polk was preparing to retreat to Danville. He was still at Bards- 
town on October 3 when he received Bragg’s dispatch, ordering a march 
to Frankfort. He had not stationed his forces at Taylorsville (as ordered 
on September 30), despite the fact that for more than a day he had 
known Cleburne was in danger. (At 10:00 p.m. on October 1 Cleburne 
had informed Polk that the enemy was advancing on Shelbyville and 
had asked for instructions.®* Polk sent neither aid nor orders. Having 
failed to support Cleburne, Polk then wrote Bragg at 10:00 on October 
2: “It seems to me we are too much scattered.” )® When Polk received 
the order to march to Frankfort, he decided that Bragg had misjudged 
Buell’s movements. Cavalry reports suggested that the bulk of the 
Union army was converging on Bardstown. Therefore, Polk resolved to 
disobey orders and retreat toward Danville. Calling together his highest 
ranking generals, he asked and received their support for his extraor- 
dinary decision.® Although Hardee and Cheatham later refused to re- 
veal what they had advised, Sterling A. M. Wood readily admitted 
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counseling Polk to disregard Bragg’s orders and retreat. Apparently 
only Anderson, the junior officer present at the meeting, favored obey- 
ing orders. He pointed out that if the army failed to march to Frankfort 
and co-operate with Smith’s forces the results might be disastrous. 

Most Civil War writers believe Polk’s disobedience of orders was 
justified. Bragg, it is asserted, mistakenly believed Buell’s army was 
concentrated near Frankfort, when actually it was converging on 
Bardstown.®" Had Polk attempted to follow orders and move toward 
Frankfort on October 8, writes his son, he would have been “speedily” 
attacked by “all of Buell’s army.” Polk argued that his flank would have 
been exposed to attack had he marched to join Smith. Moreover, Polk 
claimed no order was disobeyed. Bragg, said Polk, directed him to 
move with all his “available” force, but none of his troops were available 
for a march to Frankfort. 

The arguments advanced to justify Polk’s retreat vary considerably 
in merit. Nothing Bragg wrote at the time indicates that he believed 
Buell’s entire army was near Frankfort on October 2. Neither do the two 
diaries kept by members of his staff. On the contrary, Bragg correctly 
guessed that the Union army was scattered. Admittedly, he mistakenly 
believed the Federal advance toward Frankfort was more than a feint.™ 
Even so, the disposition of Buell’s army from October 3 through October 
5 was favorable for the success of Bragg’s plan. Leaving Louisville on 
October 1, Buell’s forces (now numbering approximately 82,000 men ) 
had marched in four columns: General Thomas L. Crittenden’s corps 
toward Shepardsville, General Charles C. Gilbert’s corps toward Mount 
Washington, General Alexander McD. McCook’s corps toward Taylors- 
ville, and General Joshua W. Sill’s division (detached from McCook’s 
corps) toward Frankfort. Also marching from Louisville to support 
Sill was General Ebeneezer Dumont’s division, which brought the 
total number of Union troops threatening Frankfort to approximately 
22,000.% On October 3, when Polk decided to fall back to Danville, each 
of Buell’s columns was approximately a day’s march apart. McCook, 
Gilbert, and Critenden were converging on Bardstown. Marching on 
three different roads, they were still twenty miles away. Buell was con- 
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fident that Bragg would concentrate at Danville, and was advancing 
slowly.* 

Had Polk marched rapidly to Frankfort on October 3 or 4 and co- 
operated with Smith the outcome of the Kentucky campaign might have 
been different. Outnumbered, Sill and Dumont probably would have 
been defeated or at least forced to retire to Louisville. In any event, the 
Confederates would have been united and better able to meet Buell’s 
main force. Of course, Buell might have gained the Confederate’s rear 
by marching to Danville, but such a move would have left his supply 
line open to attack and uncovered Louisville. As the invasion up to 
this point had already proved, Bragg’s forces were not as tied to supply 
lines as Buell’s. 

The basic question, of course, is whether or not Buell could have pre- 
vented Polk from reaching Frankfort. Considering the scattered posi- 
tion of the Union army on October 3, it seems unlikely. The only Federal 
force in a position to block Polk’s march was McCook’s two divisions 
at Taylorsville. As late as October 5, by which time Polk could have 
united with Smith, McCook had no idea whether the Confederates had 
gone to Frankfort or Danville. “I am in blissful ignorance,” he ad- 
mitted.*? Assuming, however, that McCook had blocked the roads to 
Frankfort, it is still doubtful that his 10,000 men, nearly half of them 
recruits, could have halted 20,000 Confederate veterans. Less than a 
week later McCook’s men broke when attacked by only 5,000 of Polk’s 
troops. 

Polk’s argument that he did not disobey orders because he was in- 
structed to march with only his “available” force has no merit. If his 
command was available for a retreat it was also available for a march to 
Frankfort. His orders were clear. 

Although a retreat was the safest course to follow, it was what Buell 
expected.® Thus, Polk’s move made it easier for Buell to execute his own 
plan and at the same time forced Bragg to cancel his scheme to crush 
Sill.** Even worse, by retreating Polk showed both a lack of boldness and 
a lack of confidence in his commander’s judgment. Older, richer, and 
closer to the President than Bragg, Polk probably had been a bishop too 
long to be a successful subordinate. “With all his ability, energy and 
zeal, General Polk, by education and habit, is unfitted for executing 
the orders of others,” Bragg informed Davis. “He will convince himself 
his own views are better, and will follow them without reflecting on the 
consequences. ”® 
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One of the strangest claims made by Polk supporters is that Bragg re- 
fused to follow the bishop’s suggestion of October 2 and concentrate 
the armies. Polk’s movements after October 3 certainly were not; they 
dispersed the Confederates even more. 

Bragg received the unexpected news that Polk was retreating to 
Danville on October 4. Abandoning his earlier plan of concentration 
near Frankfort, he ordered Polk to march to Harrodsburg, ten miles 
northwest of Danville. “Genl B. has determined to fall back from Frank- 
fort and concentrate his forces for a blow,” wrote a staff officer. After 
attending the inauguration of Governor Hawes, during which “the en- 
emy’s guns were heard,” Bragg left Frankfort in the afternoon and spent 
the night at Versailles, thirty miles north of Harrodsburg. He expected 
Smith’s army to follow him. 

When he arrived at Harrodsburg at 1:00 p.m. the next day Bragg dis- 
covered that Polk was still determined to concentrate at Danville. 
Through his chief of staff Bragg sent a sharp message to the bishop. “The 
general commanding instructs me to renew the directions . . . to you to 
concentrate your command at this point as rapidly as possible,” wrote 
Colonel Brent. “He does not desire them to move to Danville, as he is 
withdrawing forces from there.’ At last Polk followed orders and 
started his troops northward. 


But now Bragg, relying upon an inadequately organized and admin- 
istered intelligence system, made an unwise decision. Instead of direct 
reports from his own and Smith's cavalry, he was receiving Hardee's, 
Polk’s, and Smith’s evaluations of these reports, which misinformed him 
on the whereabouts of Buell’s main army. At 11:00 p.m. on October 
6 Polk, who had finally reached Harrodsburg, sent Bragg a note that was 
to cause considerable misunderstanding. Hardee and part of Bragg’s 
army were still some ten miles southwest of Harrodsburg, at Perryville. 
“I have directed General Hardee to ascertain, if possible, the strength 
of the enemy which may be covered by his advance,” wrote Polk. “I 
cannot think it large.”** In other words, there were not many Federals 
near Hardee, Earlier on the same day Bragg had received dispatches 
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from Kirby Smith, who was moving toward Versailles, “begging for 
help” and announcing the concentration of enemy forces, “evidently 
with a design on Frankfort and Lexington.” Accordingly, on March 7 
Bragg decided to go to Smith’s aid. Withers’ and Cheatham’s divisions 
were ordered to march to Versailles immediately; Hardee and the rest 
of the army were to follow as soon as possible.’ 

A dispatch from Hardee, written at 3:20 p.m. on October 7, caused 
Bragg to modify his orders."* “Tomorrow morning early,” Hardee 
wrote, “we may expect a fight. If the enemy does not attack us you 
ought unless pressed in another direction to send forward all the rein- 
forcements necessary, take command in person, and wipe him out. I 
desire earnestly that you will do this. The enemy is about two miles from 
us; my advance of infantry, Liddell’s Brigade, about one mile. If Buck- 
ner is with you send him forward. I want him. Liddell has just reported 
that the enemy is endeavoring to turn his right flank.”!°? Since Smith 
reported a heavy concentration in his front and Hardee did not, Bragg 
decided not to go to Perryville, but he did send the reinforcements 
Hardee requested. At 5:40 p.m. Bragg wrote Polk: “In view of the 
news from Hardee you had better move with Cheatham’s division to 
his support and give the enemy battle immediately; rout him, and then 
move to our support at Versailles.” “No time should be lost in these 
movements,” Bragg reminded Polk. 

Later, both Polk and Hardee claimed they knew most of Buell’s army 
was near Perryville on October 7. His 3:20 p.m. dispatch, Hardee in- 
sisted in his report, informed Bragg “that the enemy was moving in 
heavy force against my position” and “urged the concentration of our 
whole army at Perryville.” Actually, Hardee’s message merely stated 
that the enemy was advancing. Although Hardee did not mention the 
size of the Union force, he implied that it was not large. Clearly, he did 
not say he was threatened by a “heavy force,” nor did he “urge the con- 
centration of the whole army at Perryville.” Since neither Polk nor Har- 
dee suggested that most of Buell’s army was near Perryville, Bragg can 
hardly be blamed for thinking that the bulk of the Federal forces were 
threatening Lexington, as Smith reported. Months later, after Polk and 
Hardee charged that their advice had been ignored, the inspector gen- 
eral of the army, Colonel William K. Beard, wrote Bragg: “I had occa- 
sion to see you frequently during the few days preceding the battle of 
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Perryville & well recollect that you were led to believe from the infor- 
mation given you by the officers commanding both at Perryville & Ver- 
sailles that the main attack would be in the direction of the latter place.” 
Colonel David Urquhart also remembered that Smith pleaded for re- 
inforcements, “confident that the feint was against Perryville, and that 
the main attack would surely fall on him. Thus urged, General Bragg, 
against his own judgment, yielded, and detached two of his best di- 
visions. . . .”15 

About midnight Bragg was awakened and handed another message 
from Hardee, written at 7:30 p.m. “Permit me, from the friendly rela- 
tions so long existing between us, to write you plainly,” he begged. “Do 
not scatter your forces. There is one rule in our profession which should 
never be forgotten; it is to throw the masses of your troops on the frac- 
tions of the enemy,” insisted Hardee, a disciple of the European military 
theorist, Baron Henri Jomini. “If it be your policy to strike the enemy at 
Versailles, take your whole force with you and make the blow effective; 
if, on the contrary, you should decide to strike the army in front of me, 
first let that be done with a force which will make success certain. Strike 
with your whole strength first to the right then to the left. I could not 
sleep quietly to-night without giving expression to these views,” Har- 
dee continued. “If you wish my opinion, it is that in view of the position 
of your depots you ought to strike this force first.” 

Still Hardee failed to mention the size of the enemy force threatening 
him, although he now implied that it was sizable. Naturally, Bragg was 
puzzled. If Buell’s main army was threatening Smith, it would be a mis- 
take to evacuate Versailles and uncover the Confederate supply base at 
Lexington. On the other hand, if Buell’s army was in front of Hardee, 
the evacuation of Perryville and Harrodsburg would endanger the sup- 
ply depot at Bryantsville. With apparently conflicting reports before 
him, Bragg decided it was too late to modify his orders to Polk. Withers’ 
division could not be recalled; it was nearing Versailles. But Bragg or- 
dered Preston Smith’s brigade, the only unit within reasonable march- 
ing distance of Perryville, to join Polk instead of Kirby Smith. Also Bragg 
prepared to ride south instead of north at dawn.!" 

When he reached Perryville at 9:30 a.m. on October 8 Bragg was fu- 
rious. He had received a message from Polk, written at 6:00 a.m., promis- 
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ing to attack “vigorously” at daylight, but no attack had begun when 
Bragg arrived on the field. Demanding an explanation, he was informed 
that Polk, after meeting with his highest ranking generals, had decided 
to adopt what he called “the defensive-offensive, to await the movements 
of the enemy, and to be guided by events” rather than orders. Bragg was 
appalled both by Polk’s failure to attack and by his disposition of the 
army. Polk had placed his 15,000 troops in a concave line facing west 
along Chaplin River, which flowed northwest through Perryville. Buck- 
ner’s division, protected on the north by Colonel John A. Wharton’s 
cavalry brigade, occupied the extreme right of the battle line; Ander- 
son’s division held the center; and Cheatham’s division, with Wheeler's 
cavalry guarding its left flank, was extended westward just north of 
Perryville. Polk had stationed himself on the right of the line, and he 
had assigned Hardee to the left. “The position was not so good,” wrote 
Colonel Brent. “Genl Polk’s line was weak, his right if outflanked by the 
enemy would have cut us off from Harrodsburg and Genl Smith, or if 
[the enemy] forced the centre the wings would have been separated, 
and also cut off from Smith.”!* 

After establishing his headquarters near the center of the battle line, 
Bragg quickly reconnoitered the terrain. Three roads fanned west- 
ward from Perryville: one went northwest to Mackville, another due 
west to Springfield, and the other southwest to Lebanon. Each crossed 
an almost dry stream called Doctor’s Creek, which trickled northeast 
into Chaplin River about two miles above Perryville. Between the town 
and Doctor’s Creek there were mostly open fields. Near the creek the 
land was more elevated and wooded. Ditches, stone fences, and a few 
houses and barns dotted the landscape. 

Shortly after 10:00 a.m. Bragg learned that Union forces were con- 
centrating where the Macksville Road crossed Doctor's Creek, and he 
ordered Cheatham’s division to march to the extreme right of the battle 
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line. Arriving at his assigned position about noon, Cheatham placed 
his brigades in parallel lines facing west: Daniel S. Donelson’s brigade 
in front, Alexander P. Stewart's brigade four hundred yards behind 
Donelson, and George Maney’s brigade one hundred and fifty yards 
behind Stewart. 

At 12:30 p.m. Bragg ordered the Confederates forward. Wharton’s 
cavalry led the attack, charging across Chaplin River with “great fury” 
and driving back the enemy’s left several hundred yards into some 
woods. Cheatham’s Tennesseeans, yelling loudly, followed. Greeted by 
heavy fire from the Union line, they moved forward courageously, 
forced the enemy back about a mile, and captured three batteries. Hop- 
ing to rout the Federals, Bragg sent five additional brigades against the 
cracking Union left. He also ordered two brigades to attack the center 
of the enemy line, and encouraged his artillery to increase its fire. 

Only the Union left was broken, however, and even there after the 
initial shock the Federals rallied and fought bravely. “Such fighting I 
never witnessed and in fact never had been witnessed on the battlefields 
of America,” wrote a Shiloh veteran. “There was no cringing, no dodg- 
ing. The men stood right straight up on the open field, loaded and fired, 
charged and fell back as deliberately as if on drill.”"° “Genls Bragg & 
Hardee & all the regulars pronounced it the severest struggle ever wit- 
nessed,” noted a staff officer. “Gen Hardee said to me, on the field, that 
it was ‘Nip & Tuck’ & he once thought ‘Nip’ had it.”™ After driving the 
Union left back nearly two miles and capturing fifteen guns, the Con- 
federate attack stalled. Stewart's brigade was out of ammunition west of 
Doctor’s Creek. Nearby Maney was rushing along his lines trying to 
urge his exhausted men forward. Generals S. A. M. Wood and John Cal- 
vin Brown were severely wounded; their brigades shattered by the fire 
of Union batteries. Cleburne had sustained his second wound of the cam- 
paign. Although his refusal to leave the field encouraged his brigade, it 
could advance no further. 

Late in the afternoon Bragg committed the last of the Confederate re- 
serves, St. John R. Liddell’s brigade of Arkansans. It was now nearly 
dark. As Liddell’s men arrived at the front Polk was shocked to see 
them being fired on by what he believed was another Confederate unit. 
“Dear me, this is very sad, and must be stopped,” the bishop muttered 
to himself as he cantered over to the erring commander and asked what 
he meant by shooting his friends. “I don’t think there can be any mis- 
take about it,” replied the surprised officer. “I am sure they are the 
enemy.” “Enemy,” exclaimed Polk, “why I have only just left them my- 
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self—cease firing, sir; what is your name, sir?” After giving his name and 
his Union regiment, the officer asked, “and pray, sir, who are you?” 
Realizing his mistake, Polk brazenly shook his fist in the Federal officer's 
face, saying: “I'll soon show you who I am. Cease firing at once.” Polk 
then turned his horse and rode slowly back to join Liddell. “They are ene- 
mies; fire upon them,” Polk yelled as he reached the Confederate posi- 
tion. Liddell’s men responded with deadly volleys, which routed the 
startled Federals, but it was dark now and the fighting was practically 
over,112 

Throughout the battle Bragg’s troops had behaved magnificently. 
Greatly outnumbered, they had outfought the enemy. Bragg, unaware 
that nearly 60,000 Union troops were near Perryville, had committed his 
men daringly, even recklessly, in an attempt to break the enemy’s flank, 
a tactical maneuver he would use repeatedly in future battles. He had 
held nothing in reserve. Such a course might have been disastrous had 
Buell handled his troops well. But Buell did not realize a battle was be- 
ing fought until 4:00 p.m., and he got less than two-thirds of his men 
into action. Crittenden’s entire corps was kept out of the fight by 
Wheeler’s cavalry, which boldly screened the Confederate left flank."* 

Not until about 9:00 p.m., after analyzing reports just in from the 
front, did Bragg realize that he was facing three Union corps. Unwilling 
to fight against such odds again the next day, he decided to withdraw 
from the field and unite his forces with Kirby Smith’s. Near midnight 
Bragg’s troops retired to a position east of Perryville and early the next 
morning started for Harrodsburg. 

Considering the number of men engaged, both sides had suffered 
heavy losses: 3,396 Confederates and 4,211 Federals had been killed, 
wounded, or captured (or were missing). Cheatham’s division lost 
thirty per cent of its effectives, including forty per cent of Maney’s 
brigade. Eight days after the contest a Union officer thought the battle- 
field “the most horrid sight that ever man beheld. Today, ” he wrote his 
wife, “there are hundreds of men being eaten up by the buzzards and 
hogs.”245 

In his initial report, written two days after the battle, Bragg gener- 
ously gave Polk, Hardee, Cheatham, Buckner, and Anderson credit for 
“the brilliant achievements on this memorable field. Nobler troops were 


112 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 161-162; O.R., XVI, pt. 1, 1,157-1,160. 
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never more gallantly led.” Bragg was less generous, however, after some 
of his generals criticized his campaign. In their reports Polk and Hardee 
claimed they had informed him several times on October 7 that most 
of Buell’s army was near Perryville. Bragg said they both were lying and 
gathered documents to prove it. He also pointed out that during the 
campaign Polk had repeatedly disobeyed orders."® 

Bragg halted his forces at Harrodsburg, where he was joined on Oc- 
tober 10 by Kirby Smith’s army and Withers’ division. To oppose Buell’s 
advance, Bragg placed his and Smith’s troops in a battle line two miles 
south of Harrodsburg on the west bank of Salt Creek about noon. But 
during the night reports suggested that Buell was moving toward Dan- 
ville and Bryantsville. Consequently, Bragg ordered a withdrawal to 
Bryantsville to protect his supply depot."” 

Shortly after reaching Bryantsville on the afternoon of October 11 
Bragg decided to abandon Kentucky. Already discouraged by the small 
number of recruits obtained in the state and fearing autumn rains would 
soon make all roads leading south “utterly impassable,” he was disturbed 
by reports that a Union army was approaching from Cincinnati to join 
Buell. But it was finding few supplies in the Bryantsville depot that 
forced Bragg into his decision. Despite orders issued on September 27, 
his and Smith’s quartermasters had failed to transfer sufficient supplies 
from Danville and Lexington. Only four days’ rations were on hand at 
Bryantsville."* 

Kirby Smith later insisted the army had plenty of “supplies & provi- 
sions,” but his claim is not sustained by contemporary evidence. A few 
days before the Confederate forces arrived at Bryantsville, the depot 
there contained, in addition to some candles and soap: 33,000 pounds of 
hardtack, 10,000 pounds of bacon, 500 pounds of lard, 3,000 barrels of 
pork, 250 barrels of flour, 130 barrels of sugar, 702 cattle, 75 sacks of cof- 
fee, 5 sacks of salt, 1 sack of rice. Even considering the usual scant 
diet of Confederate soldiers, not enough supplies were in the Bryants- 
ville depot to feed 45,000 men very long." 
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The Confederates started for Cumberland Gap on October 13, travel- 
ing in two columns. “Smith and Marshall are said to be opposed to this 
movement,” noted Colonel Johnston, a Kentuckian. “But what else can 
be done. We are outnumbered, & far removed from our base. The en- 
emy is near his, drawing ample supplies of men & subsistence. Kentucky 
has not furnished us men. The prime object of the invasion . . . has failed; 
& finally painful rumors prevail that Price [and Van Dorn have] been 
defeated by Rosecrans, so that nothing but retreat is left to us.” Ken- 
tuckians charged “fabulous prices” and demanded gold for the food and 
clothing they supplied “our hungry and naked soldiers,” Bragg informed 
his wife. Moreover, half of the 2,000 Kentuckians enlisted during the 
invasion had deserted. Therefore, Bragg decided it was foolish to con- 
tinue risking the lives of his “handful of brave Southern men” fighting 
“for cowards.” Answering a report that thirty-two regiments had been 
organized in Kentucky, Captain E. John Ellis wrote: “We found indeed 
32 men who were willing to be Colonels, 32 willing to serve as Lieut Cols 
and Majors, any quantity ready to tack on their collars the bars of a 
Captain or Lieut, but few, very few willing to serve in the ranks. Ken- 
tucky is subjugated.”"! 

Protected by Wheeler's cavalry, which kept Buell’s forces at a safe 
distance by spirited skirmishing and felling trees across the roads, the 
Confederate armies made the long march to East Tennessee safely. 
“Thus terminates the Ky campaign,” wrote Colonel Brent from Cum- 
berland Gap on October 19. “It failed owing to several causes. The fail- 
ure of Ky to co-operate actively and efficiently, the scarcity of subsis- 
tence stores &c., the overwhelming superiority of the enemy’s force, the 
failure of Van Dorn at Corinth which exposed our left, clearly indicated 
the propriety and wisdom of the retreat at the very moment the General 
decided upon it.”!” 

But not everyone agreed with Colonel Brent. As the tired and hungry 
troops’’ trudged southward some of the men and officers bitterly crit- 
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icized Bragg. Few were as restrained as the soldier who wrote: “Many 
blame Gen. Bragg” for the failure of the campaign, “I will not till I 
know that he is the proper man.” But Polk and Hardee openly censured 
him. Their remarks confirmed General Liddell’s suspicions “that 
Bragg was not well supported and encouraged by his generals.” Soon 
he was also being denounced by men behind the lines. “General 
Bragg is either stark mad or utterly incompetent,” wrote Dr. D. W. Yan- 
dell on November 8. “He is ignorant of both the fundamental principles 
and the details of his noble profession. He has lost the confidence of both 
his men & officers.” Accusing Bragg of lying when he claimed Kentuck- 
ians would not aid the Confederacy, a native of the Bluegrass State 
wrote: “I do not doubt Gen. Bragg’s loyalty as some have done, nor ques- 
tion his sanity, as others have done; but, believing him to be both sane 
and loyal, I concur in the judgment already rendered by the people and 
the army, . . . that as a military commander he is utterly incompetent.” 
Congressman Henry S. Foote, of Tennessee, told a South Carolinian 
“that if Bragg is kept in command of the Western Army, the whole 
country of the Mississippi Valley will be lost.” 
President Davis ordered Bragg to Richmond on October 8. Arriving 
quietly in the capital without a band or a crowd at the depot to greet 
him, Bragg judged himself about as popular with the citizens as a Union 
general. He wrote Mrs. Bragg: “At once the dogs of detraction were let 
loose upon me, and the venal press . . . decided I was removed from my 
command. . . .” On October 20 the Richmond Whig had announced that 
“something more than boastful orders” had been expected of Bragg, 
but his “long delay at Tupelo, his hesitancy at Chattanooga, his tardy 
advance into Kentucky had shaken the public confidence,” and his en- 
tire campaign had “been from beginning to end a brilliant blunder and 
a magnificent failure.” Four days later the Richmond Dispatch had in- 
sisted Bragg did not have the “daring to accomplish” anything. 
Yet the President was cordial. He neither criticized the recent cam- 
paign nor expressed a desire to replace Bragg, whose future military 
plans were discussed more than his actions in Kentucky. As for the clam- 
or against Bragg, Davis apparently regarded it as merely the grum- 
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bling of administration critics; unpleasant, certainly, but nothing to 
worry about.!% 

Only the charge that Bragg had lost the confidence of his army really 
disturbed Davis. Hoping to stop such talk, he ordered Bragg’s ranking 
army critics, Polk and Kirby Smith, to Richmond for questioning. Both 
told the President they considered Bragg responsible for the failure of 
the Kentucky campaign. They also repeated their accusation that Bragg 
had lost the confidence of his men and suggested that he be replaced by 
Joseph E. Johnston, who had been without a command for several 
months while recovering from a wound. Although Polk acknowledged 
Bragg’s great ability as an organizer and disciplinarian, he insisted his 
commander lacked “the higher elements of generalship.” Smith said he 
preferred not to be associated with Bragg in any future campaign. 
Davis, who disliked Johnston, replied that Bragg had proved his cour- 
age, ability, and knowledge of troops; he would not be removed. Some 
generals, the President admitted, might “excite more enthusiasm” than 
Bragg, but few would be “equally useful.” Nor would Polk or Smith be 
transferred. Attempting to placate them with promotion, Davis ap- 
pealed to their patriotism and asked them to stop complaining and co- 
operate with Bragg.!27 

Davis’ attempt to compromise differences was not very successful, 
even though Bragg tried to be conciliatory. On the train back to Knox- 
ville he met Smith. Although “every one prognosticated a stormy meet- 
ing,” Smith wrote his wife, Bragg “spoke kindly to me & in the highest 
terms of praise and admiration of ‘my personal character and soldierly 
qualities’"—I was astonished but believe he is honest & means well.” 
Smith claimed that after this encounter neither he nor his staff “uttered 
a recorded word of criticism of Bragg’s Kentucky campaign for the dura- 
tion of the war.”!8 Apparently Polk was not so willing to reconcile dif- 
ferences.!” 

According to several reports, he fostered opposition to Bragg and 
schemed to have him removed from command. “There has been an or- 
ganized effort to break you down,” Congressman James L. Pugh, of 
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Alabama, wrote Bragg from Richmond on March 5, 1863. “This city has 
been the focal point of all the malignity against you—false representa- 
tions have been made [by Polk and his friends] to members of Congress, 
and a dissolute press has teemed with communications originating with 
these croakers and malcontents.” On January 17, 1863, General Preston 
Smith informed Bragg: “Some two months since, I advised you of what I 
believed then would occur, an intended effort to supersede you in this 
command.” “I sincerely hope for the discomfiture of those disorganizing 
schemers now at work for your disadvantage.” Although he had not 
been approached by “the secret combination” against Bragg, General 
John K. Jackson believed such a group existed. He had “suspected for 
some time that an undercurrent had been set in motion, which was in- 
tended to sweep [Bragg] away.”!° 

Historians have generally accepted the charge that the Kentucky cam- 
paign caused nearly every Confederate except Davis to lose confidence 
in Bragg. There is some evidence for this belief besides the testimony of 
Kirby Smith and Polk. On November 14, 1862, a soldier wrote: “Genl 
Bragg .. . still commands this army, though everybody seems to have 
lost all confidence in him since his Ky. raid.” Yet this same soldier ad- 
mitted that Bragg was “the man to drill and discipline an army. I am 
sorry to say that our army, or rather individuals in it act almost as badly 
as the Yankees, that is they take forage and many other things with 
[out] either asking or paying for them; but these things are not done 
when ‘Bragg is about’ as Death would be the penalty if such acts were 
brot before his notice.”!*! “We do nothing in this department nor will the 
matter be mended as long as our poor partisan President keeps this 
miserable tyrant Bragg at the head of affairs,” wrote another soldier on 
November 29. Two weeks later this same man desperately wanted to 
visit his family, but reported: “. . . old Bragg would rather see a man 
hung than have a leave of absence and Bragg is right for we need every 
man at his post now.”?*? 

Such letters probably expressed the ambivalent attitude of many men 
toward Bragg, who seems to have had somewhat similar feelings toward 
his troops. St. John R. Liddell remembers Bragg telling him about this 
time: “Genl. I have no children and hence I look upon the soldiers of my 
army as my own, as my children.” Liddell repeated this remark to some 
soldiers, who replied, Bragg “has a very large family and sometimes 
causes his boys to be shot.” 
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It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that Bragg had lost the 
confidence of his army. Of the twenty generals directly under his com- 
mand in Kentucky apparently only Polk and Hardee expressed dissatis- 
faction with their commander at this time.™ Thirteen generals and nu- 
merous colonels, either in their own words or in those of their contem- 
poraries, declared themselves supporters of Bragg.!*5 “My opinion of 
Genl. Bragg remains unchanged,” wrote General Jackson on Novem- 
ber 7. “I still think he is as good a general as we have in the Confederacy. 
The newspaper and street-corner warriors abuse everybody in relation 
to the conduct of the war, about which they know nothing. It is certainly 
true that the army was disappointed when we were ordered to fall back, 
but every officer and man is now satisfied that it was the very best thing 
that could have been done.” “The opinion of the army sustains Genl. 
Bragg, he is an idol with them notwithstanding the censure of news- 
papers,” concluded Jackson.1%* 

Nor were all civilians against Bragg. Writing in December 1862, Sen- 
ator James Phelan, of Mississippi, advised Bragg not to “let attacks such 
as was made upon you in the Senate by Mr. [James L.] Orr [of South 
Carolina] disturb your patriotic efforts to save the country. . . . Time will 
set all that even.” Congressman Francis S$. Lyon, of Alabama, wrote 
Bragg in January 1663: “Your campaign in Kentucky in the estimation of 
those who will take the trouble to inform themselves of the facts leaves 
you nothing to regret and the public no just grounds of complaint.” Two 
months later Congressman James L. Pugh informed Bragg “that so far 
as Congress is concerned the majority in your favor is overwhelming.” A 
resolution praising Bragg’s Kentucky campaign, continued Pugh, 
“passed the House by 78 to 2—the Kentucky feeling broke out with three 
or four but they found no encouragement or sympathy and their clamor 
was soon hushed. The two Kentucky Senators [William E. Simms and 
Henry C. Burnett], old [John B.] Clark of Missouri, Orr of S. C. & [Louis 
T.] Wigfall of Texas will vote against you in the Senate. All the other 
Senators are for you strongly.” Of course, Bragg would always be criti- 
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cized by “mobocratic mouthpieces” for his determination to “produce 
that discipline so necessary to the effectiveness of the troops and without 
which they were little better than an armed mob,” wrote a citizen in 
March 1863. But he assured Bragg that his “Kentucky campaign, in 
spite of Generals ambitious for separate command; in spite of Kentucky 
growlers, whose people dared not to aid you in defending their own 
homes, is now proclaimed by the country as conducted with masterly 
skill and correctness, as it was so appreciated from the first by the 
President.”!*" 

But his friends, including Davis, were too willing to exculpate Bragg. 
Aside from the fact that he had not redeemed Kentucky or destroyed 
Buell’s army, Bragg had exhibited certain characteristics during the 
invasion which made his ability for high field command questionable. 
Bold and daring early in the campaign, he had become cautious and 
despondent after reaching Bardstown. Possibly he was physically and 
mentally exhausted, but, whatever the reason, much of his former self- 
confidence had vanished and he had begun criticizing Kentuckians, 
Van Dorn, and Breckinridge. Outguessed by Buell, discouraged by 
Polk’s disobedience of orders, and confused by conflicting reports, 
Bragg had fought at Perryville with only a fragment of his force. And 
a few days later at Bryantsville he had become completely disheartened 
when inexperienced staff officers failed to provide enough food for the 
army. 

On the other hand, it seems unfair to censure him as severely as some 
writers have done. Possibly Bragg should have accomplished more than 
he did in Kentucky, but it should be remembered that he was command- 
ing a large army in the field for the first time. Considering his inexpe- 
rience, he did reasonably well—better than Albert Sidney Johnston had 
done in his first campaign. Of course, Bragg had made mistakes during 
the invasion, but neither Polk nor Hardee had given him the support he 
needed and expected. Moveover, Kirby Smith, whose independent ac- 
tions had shaped the entire campaign, had failed to co-operate as he had 
promised. In fact, Bragg’s greatest handicap throughout the invasion 
had been a divided command, for which Jefferson Davis was respon- 
sible. Failure to give Bragg control over Smith’s army was perhaps 
one of Davis's most costly military errors. Giving Bragg command of 
both armies would not have insured success, but at least it would have 
allowed him to make plans which would not have to be modified fre- 
quently just to fit Smith’s. 
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Yet, despite a divided command, Bragg and Smith had conceived and 
executed perhaps the most successful offensive thus far launched by the 
Confederates. A sympathetic editor called it “one of the most extraor- 
dinary movements in history,” and the five Union generals who investi- 
gated Buell’s conduct during the invasion concluded: “History of mili- 
tary campaigns affords no parallel to [Bragg’s] army throwing aside its 
transportation, paying no regard to its supplies, but cutting loose from 
its base, marching 200 miles in the face of and really victorious over an 
army double its size.” Lee’s invasion of Maryland, just concluded, had 
failed; yet the public praised Lee and denounced Bragg, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had achieved more than he had promised at the 
beginning of his campaign. When he later wrote his final report, Bragg 
avoided comparisons, but he pointed out that he and Smith had re- 
deemed northern Alabama and much of central Tennessee; recovered 
possession of Cumberland Gap (“the gate-way to the heart of the 
Confederacy” ); killed, wounded, or captured no less than 25,000 Union 
troops; taken over thirty pieces of artillery, hundreds of wagons, horses 
and mules, 17,000 small arms, and 2,000,000 cartridges; subsisted for 
two months off the country; and secured enough material in Kentucky 
to clothe the army." 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND 
THE POLITICIANS 


William B. Hesseltine 


THE PEOPLE, DECLARED THE TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD LEGISLATOR, were 
not suffering great injuries. “No Sir, it is the politician who is the first 
to sound the alarm. . . . It is he, who, by these unholy means, is endeavor- 
ing to blow up a storm that he may ride upon and direct. . . . This move- 
ment is exclusively the work of politicians; a set of men who have inter- 
ests aside from the interests of the people, and who, to say the most of 
them, are, taken as a mass, at least one long step removed from honest 
men.”! 

For the remaining half of his life, Abraham Lincoln clung to his opin- 
ion of politicians. Although he added the ruefully facetious remark, “T 
say this with the greater freedom because, being a politician myself, 
none can regard it as personal,” he mainly reserved the term for his op- 
ponents, and especially for Democrats. “If the politicians and leaders of 
parties were as true as the people, there would be little fear,” he told a 
crowd in Lawrenceburg, Indiana on his fifty-second birthday, and three 
days later, in Pittsburgh, he explained in words reminiscent of his speech 
in the Illinois legislature “. . . there is no crisis, except such a one as may 
be gotten up at any time by designing politicians.”? “You are quite a fe- 
male politician,” he told Jesse Frémont when she irritated him by ex- 
plaining the effect her husband’s emancipation order would have on 
British sentiment. “May I inquire how long it took you and the New 
York politicians to concoct that paper?” he asked a group of Tennesseans 
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who protested against Andrew Johnson’s arrangements for the election 
of 1864.4 

Yet, however low his opinion of politicians, Abraham Lincoln took an 
active interest in the minutiae of politics. Formally he could advise a 
Young Man’s Lyceum to let “reverence for the laws . . . become the polit- 
ical religion of the nation,” while from the elevated post of congressman 
he could instruct young Billy Herndon on forming a “Rough and Ready 
Club.” “Take in everybody you can get . . . gather up all the shrewd wild 
boys about town. . . . Let everyone play the part he can play best—some 
speak, some sing, and all hollow.”> He added example to precept. He at- 
tended meetings, and, with more talent for speaking than for singing, 
he spoke on every occasion. He carefully surveyed the prospects of the 
Whigs in each electoral campaign, and once stood for election to the 
legislature only to resign upon winning. “I only allowed myself to be 
elected,” he explained, “because it was thought my doing so would help 
[Richard] Yates.” He understood the necessity for preparing careful 
lists of voters and organizing them—and even for “working so quiet that 
the adversary shall not be notified.” As for money, its use, “in the main,” 
was wrong—“but for certain objects, in a political contest, the use of 
some, is both right and indispensable.” So saying, he promised one hun- 
dred dollars to a prospective delegate to the Chicago Wigwam.’ With so 
intimate a knowledge of the precepts and practice of politics, Lincoln 
found it easy, as president-elect, to deal with such experienced political 
engineers as Thurlow Weed and Simon Cameron. 

He was fully, even keenly, aware of the role of patronage in building 
and maintaining a political party. When rumor reached Illinois in 1849 
that Zachary Taylor was about to appoint Justin Butterfield as Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, Lincoln raised a hue and cry and 
wrote vigorously to leading Whigs to bring pressure on the president. 
Butterfield’s appointment, he assured them, would be an “egregious 
political blunder.” It would “dissatisfy, rather than gratify,” the Whigs 
of Illinois. Butterfield was a “drone” who had “never spent a dollar or 
lifted a finger in the fight.” “Shall this thing be?” he cried in anguish. 
“Our Whigs will throw down their arms and fight no more.”* 

Although he opposed Butterfield, Lincoln deplored factional rivalries 
for patronage crumbs. Struggles for political succession weakened par- 
ties. He made a virtue of his own inability to succeed himself in Con- 
gress, and used it to emphasize his “live and let live” policy. He refused 
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to compete for the General Land Office post he would have liked, and 
tried to patch up a quarrel between two rival candidates for the place.® 
Withal, he was convinced, he told the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
national patronage should be dispensed through the advice of congress- 
men, and that President Taylor should not shirk his duty of leadership. 
“He must occasionally say, or seem to say, ‘by the Eternal, I take the re- 
sponsibility.” Those were the lessons Jackson had taught—“and we dare 
not disregard the lessons of experience.”® 

With suck ideas, and with the lessons of Jackson and Taylor both con- 
firming them, Lincoln tackled the problems of the patronage in his own 
administration. It was, he quickly discovered, an unending task and he 
moaned frequently, even sometimes with humor, at the importunities of 
the office seekers. When he got the varioloid smallpox he wryly re- 
marked that now he had something he could give everyone. No sooner 
was he nominated than well-wishers began to advise him to avoid fac- 
tionalism in the party. William Cullen Bryant warned him against poli- 
ticians interested only in their own advancement, and in words reminis- 
cent of those that Nicholas Biddle gave to William Henry Harrison, pro- 
posed that Lincoln should give no pledges, make no speeches, write no 
letters. Lincoln assured him that he knew the danger and meant to avoid 
it. “Fairness to all” became his motto, and during the campaign he add- 
ed as instruction to his workers “but commit me to nothing.” In 
August, 1860, he could assure Cassius M. Clay, who was so generally 
excluded from inner circles that he had come to suspect all gatherings 
as conspiracies, that “the cliques have not yet commenced upon me.”!! 

After November he could no longer make such a statement. The 
cliques come down upon him; office-seekers and their supporters 
swarmed upon Springfield, followed him to Washington, and settled in 
his waiting room for the four years that he was in the White House. 
“Fairness to all” continued his watchword, and factionalism continued to 
distress him. “There is not a more foolish way of conducting a political 
rivalry,” he sighed in 1864 when Kansas’ Senator James H. Lane and 
Governor Thomas Carney were squabbling, “than these fierce and bitter 
struggles over the patronage.” His early efforts to avoid the cliques 
won even the approval of the Democratic New York World. “He has 
convinced us that the warm interest in his success, felt by all good men, 
is not thrown away upon a hard, hackneyed, truckling politician.” 

Not all Democrats were so generous. In fact, the general tendency of 
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the Democratic press was to apply the touchstone of partisanship to 
each successive act of the president, and to see him constantly bending 
before political pressures. Samuel Medary’s Crisis in Columbus, Ohio, 
was widely influential among Democratic journals, and often set the 
tone of the opposition press. To Medary, Lincoln was the “mere instru- 
ment of designing cabals around him . . . influenced to the worst of 
acts and the most diabolical feats of folly.” He was a “mere child” led by 
William H. Seward and Salmon P. Chase. His first annual message had 
a “partisan tone,” he was “neither honest, capable, nor loyal,” and was 
completely in the hands of “abolition vipers” led by Horace Greeley. 
The Union Leagues, “a more desperate and bloody set of scamps than 
their cousins the Know Nothings,” controlled him: “They dictate terms 
to Mr. Lincoln as though he were a mere piece of wax. Perhaps he is.” 
He was in all things a “miserable tool’—although even Medary admitted 
that it would be a national calamity if Lincoln died and Hannibal Ham- 
lin became president. In fact, the Ohio editor was so enamoured with 
the idea that Lincoln was a vacillating tool that he thought “if the Demo- 
crats should get control of the next Congress, Mr. Lincoln will not be the 
worst man they might find in the Presidential Chair. With better sur- 
roundings, we believe Mr. Lincoln would improve vastly.” 

It took the New York World a little while to adopt Medary’s view- 
point. In January, 1862, it hailed Edwin M. Stanton’s appointment as 
Secretary of War as evidence that Lincoln was “the servant of no 
clique, the pliant tool of no party, the self-deceived victim of no blind- 
ing fanaticism.” The “practiced politicians” of his cabinet had gained no 
undue ascendency over him. He was, in fact, a “cool, wise, large-minded 
statesman.” But then came September, 1862, with its Emancipation 
Proclamation, and the World saw the light. Lincoln had “been coerced 
by the insanity of the radicals, by the denunciation of their presses, by 
the threats of their governors.” The proclamation was “not the measure 
of a statesman, but of a politician” with his eye on the approaching elec- 
tions in New York.’ Thereafter, the World called steady attention to 
Lincoln’s partisan acts. When he called for 300,000 men, it was a “satire 
of statesmanship.” When he removed General George B. McClellan, he 
had “yielded once more to their [Radical’s] insensate demands.” When 
a cabinet crisis arose, Lincoln lacked “the nerve” to deal with it—“he 
quailed before the enemity of the excluded faction.” Moreover, Lincoln’s 
handling of the army was political, his letter to a Niagara Conference 
was a scheme to entrap Republicans who were deserting to John C. 
Frémont. But the World's analysis differed in the end from that of the 
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Crisis. Instead of seeing with Medary that Lincoln had surrendered to 
faction, the New York paper saw him engaged in “dextrous trimming” 
between factions—giving the offices to one and adopting the principles 
of the other, and frustrating himself in the process. Lincoln substituted 
cunning for statesmanship."® 

In frequent instances, the Democratic spokesmen were guessing 
shrewdly. Many of Lincoln’s acts were politically inspired, and some- 
times he yielded to pressure. But the opposition, bemused by the fac- 
tional conflict between moderate and radical Republicans, failed to per- 
ceive that Lincoln was using the patronage to build the Republicans into 
a national party with himself at its head. Lincoln kept control of the 
patronage, subjecting himself to the ordeal of listening to office-seekers, 
and doling out the appointments. Years before, he had declared that 
Taylor should take, or seem to take, the responsibility. Admiringly the 
New York World, before it joined the opposition, recounted that “once 
he puts down his foot, he puts it down firmly.” He was a “self-poised and 
self-dependent statesman.” Rare it was that he felt himself defeated by 
the conflicting pressures. Once he threw the problem of a Honolulu 
commissioner into Seward’s lap: “In self-defense,” he explained, “I am 
disposed to say “Make a selection and send it to me!’ But such occasions 
were few. And even when he did not personally take the responsibility, 
he set the policy. The policy was national. He consulted congressmen 
on appointments in their districts—even on commissions in the army. 
When Tyler was president, Lincoln insisted that congressmen be con- 
sulted. Now he consulted them. “So far as I understand, it is unprece- 
dented [to] send an officer into a State against the wishes of the mem- 
bers of Congress and of the same party.” He referred office seekers to 
the departments. He agreed with William P. Fessenden that Treasury 
appointments should have the secretary's advice and consent.!” But 
these were national officers. Lincoln made no gesture towards the local 
politicians or the political leaders of the states. The patronage was na- 
tional, and he used it, not primarily to balance factions but to build a na- 
tional party. 

Lincoln’s primary task as a politician was to create a national Re- 
publican Party and to mold it into a serviceable tool for the national wel- 
fare. The party which nominated him and put him into the White House 
was an unorganized conglomeration of opposition groups. Some of them 
had been loco-focos, Barnburners, and then Free Soilers in previous 
political incarnations. Some were anti-Nebraska Democrats, some were 
the battered and shattered remnants of the old Whig Party. There were 
16 Ibid., November 11, December 23, 1862; March 14, March 18, 1865. 
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in the undisciplined ranks which marched under the Republican banner, 
middlewestern farmers who wanted a Homestead law, Pennsylvania 
iron-mongers hungering for a protective tariff, newly-arrived immi- 
grants and old Know Nothings who wanted nothing to do with each 
other. The party stood, in common with Breckinridge Democrats, for a 
Pacific Railroad and for States Rights. It was more certain on what it 
stood against: It was opposed to Stephen A. Douglas, James Buchanan, 
the Devil, and the Democrats. 

Lincoln had played a minor part in preserving the confusion. In 1848 
he had thought it absurd to make a platform for a national party. It was 
“the true philosophy of government,” he said, “that congress should 
represent all opinions and principles, and when the wisdom of all had 
been compared and united” the will of the people should prevail.” As 
the election of 1860 drew near, Lincoln advised caution on Republicans. 
They should not insert into state platforms items which, however popu- 
lar they might be in a particular locality, would do harm to Republicans 
elsewhere. He pointed to the anti-foreign sentiment in Massachusetts, 
the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law in New Hampshire and its 
repeal in Ohio, and squatter sovereignty in Kansas. “In these things 
there is explosive enough to blow up half a dozen national conventions, 
if it gets into them.” He was not “wedded” to the party platform sys- 
tem, and preferred to have men chosen to office on “their records and 
antecedents.” There was but one item upon which all Republicans 
were agreed—opposition to the extension of slavery to the territories— 
and Lincoln succeeded in keeping it to the fore. Yet when he was elected 
—on a platform which was like a pair of suspenders, long enough for any 
man and short enough for any boy—Lincoln frequently asserted that the 
platform bound him to accept its terms and adhere to its provisions.” 

The mandate of the Republican Party was far from clear, and even 
had Lincoln attempted to conform to its vague provisions, it would have 
furnished no practical guide to the political situation which confronted 
him. There was, in fact, no national Republican Party. There were state 
parties—and it had been state considerations at Chicago that led the 
delegates to pass over the party's outstanding man and select Lincoln. 
Andrew Curtin feared he could not be elected governor of Pennsylvania 
if Seward were the nominee. Henry S. Lane thought Indiana would 
vote against him. Richard Yates professed to believe he could not be- 
come governor of Illinois on a ticket headed by Seward. Candidate John 
Andrew of Massachusetts came to Chicago to work against Seward. 
State, not national consideration nominated Lincoln; and it was state 
18 [bid., Il, 2-3. 
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parties that elected him. Twenty-two of the 33 states had an organized 
Republican Party, and a handful were safely Republican with Repub- 
lican governors and recently successful organizations full of enthusiasm. 
In eleven crucial states, three in New England and the others stretching 
westward to the Mississippi, the Republicans had vigorous gubernatorial 
candidates. In them the national campaign turned on the state elections. 
Each went Republican, and in each state, except Massachusetts and 
Illinois, the governor ran ahead of Lincoln. The Republican Party in the 
states had elected a president for the nation. If Lincoln were to weld a 
national party, he must first wrest control of its segments from the gov- 
ernors. 

Since the governors had elected Lincoln, they had no hesitancy in in- 
structing him on his program. Sewardites and moderates among the 
politicians counseled moderation and conciliation in the secession cri- 
sis. Tentatively, Lincoln experimented with the idea of bringing South- 
erners, Constitutional Unionists who had supported John Bell and Ed- 
ward Everett, into his official family. William Cullen Bryant advised it, 
and Lincoln hoped to bring John A. Gilmer into the cabinet. But the 
president-elect forsaw the futility of such efforts to mend the sectional 
breech with patronage plaster. “We could not safely take more than one 
such man . . . the danger being to lose the confidence of our own 
friends.” His friends, indeed, or a vociferous section of them, favored 
no conciliation with the South. Old Barnburners assembled in New York 
to demand that the abolitionist Salmon P. Chase go into the cabinet. In 
Indiana the new governor called for an abolitionist crusade. Early in 
January when newly elected governors, the real or titular heads of 
the Republican parties, assumed office, they called for war. John An- 
drew struck a dramatic note in Massachusetts and found echoing re- 
sponse from Austin Blair in Michigan. Richard Yates instructed his con- 
stituent who was going to the White House to show firmness and wis- 
dom and to use the military power to defend the constitution. By the 
time of his inauguration, Lincoln had heard the clear voices of the Re- 
publican politicians. The majority of them would brook no compromise 
with the South and were arming their states for coercion.” 

The insistence of the governors increased after the new administra- 
tion began. While Lincoln ignored the governors in distributing patron- 
age, he could not dismiss their demands for action. The Fort Sumter 
expedition and the subsequent calls for troops, while not dictated by 
the governors, accorded with their demands. Yet, even as he took an ac- 
tion they demanded, Lincoln seized the initiative from the state politi- 
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cal leaders. In the long run, national decisions had to be made by na- 
tional officers, and Lincoln did not shirk the obligation. As he had ad- 
vised Zachary Taylor to do, the president was prepared to say, or seem 
to say, “By the Eternal, I take the responsibility.” 

With the initiative in his hands, Lincoln moved to limit the influence 
of the governors. When, early in May, the governors of western states 
assembled in Cleveland to urge the administration to greater action and 
to outline demands for marching boldly to the Gulf of Mexico, Lincoln 
took them at their word and called for forty regiments of three-year vol- 
unteers. These were no state militia called by commanders-in-chief of 
state troops and loaned temporarily to the government, but federal sol- 
diers subject to the laws of the United States. Without knowing it, or 
even realizing the political consequences of their acts, the governors 
raised the troops and commissioned the officers. But they were no 
longer commanders-in-chief; they were convenient recruiting officers 
for a growing national army. The generals owed their appointments to 
the president, and the colonels held their commissions at his pleasure. 
Lincoln had taken command.” 

Thereafter, the president and the federal government kept the gov- 
ernors busy with new duties. Moreover, to harass them, and to raise the 
specter of their loss of power, the war department authorized colonels to 
raise regiments in the states without reference to, and in competition 
with, the troops the governors were raising. The governors protested 
and won their point, but the government turned to permitting generals 
to recruit their own commands. John Andrew saw clearly the polit- 
ical implication of allowing Benjamin F. Butler to control the regiments 
he raised. He squabbled with Butler, and carried his case to Washing- 
ton. It was symbolic of the declining power of the governors that he ap- 
pealed where once he had directed. It was a greater symbol when he lost 
his appeal. 

The efforts of the governors to recruit troops brought them increased 
difficulties both with the government and with their own constituents. 
Steadily they lost influence, and, with it, much of their political power. 
John Andrew and other governors, most of them abolitionists, seized 
upon the hope that they could force the administration to use Negro 
troops and at the same time advance the abolitionist cause. Andrew and 
others concocted an elaborate scheme—it really grew into the dimen- 
sions of a plot—to raise troops for an army to be commanded by Frémont 
which would set forth without reference to Lincoln’s war to invade the 
South and arm slaves. To mature the plan, Andrew called the governors 
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to a meeting at Altoona, Pennsylvania, on September 23, 1862. It was no 
coincidence that Lincoln chose the previous day to issue the prelimi- 
nary Emancipation Proclamation. The proclamation was a masterstroke 
of politics, cutting the humanitarian ground from under the state politi- 
cians, and leaving them with only the alternative of applauding the 
president's acts. 

Thereafter, both the prestige and the power of the governors ebbed. 
They had lost the power to direct war policy, lost control of troops as 
they became recruiting sergeants. Loss of prestige meant loss of political 
power, and by the elections of 1862 the governors had reason to fear 
they might be ousted from their offices. Democrats won control of leg- 
islatures, and put Horatio Seymour in the governor's chair in Albany. 
But, even as the state politicians were about to succumb to despair, Lin- 
coln moved to their aid. In the Border States, he had used the army to 
control elections and to insure the establishment of loyal governments. 
In 1863 he moved with arbitrary arrests, soldiers at the polls, and sol- 
diers sent home to vote, into the Northern States. In Ohio, Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania, troops patrolled the polls and insured the election of Re- 
publicans. In November 19, 1863, while Lincoln was speaking at Gettys- 
burg, a regiment was supervising a special congressional election in 
nearby Delaware. By 1864 the troops were ready for political action. In 
a sufficient number of states to control the electoral college, the army 
turned the balance between Lincoln and McClellan. And with Lincoln’s 
victory there went the election of the governors. In 1860 the governors, 
masters of the party in the states, had put Lincoln in the White House. 
In 1864 the man in the White House, with mastery over a national party, 
insured the election of the governors. 

Building a national party, however, involved more than subordinating 
the politicians in the states. There were, in addition, the politicians in 
Congress, and with them Lincoln faced constantly the hated specter of 
factionalism. In the Senate were Republicans of long experience in both 
state and national office. William Pitt Fessenden, Charles Sumner, 
Henry Wilson, Zachariah Chandler, Jacob Collamer, Lyman Trumbull, 
Benjamin F. Wade, and John P. Hale had long senatorial service behind 
them, while David Wilmot, John Sherman, and others had been in the 
House of Representatives. Two senators from Kansas, James H. Lane 
and Samuel C. Pomeroy, and two from Restored Virginia, John S, Car- 
lile and Waitman Willey, were untried as senators, but fully experienced 
in the arts of politics. In the House, Galusha Grow, Thaddeus Stevens, 
John A. Bingham, James M. Ashley, Schuyler Colfax, George W. Jul- 
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ian, Elihu B. Washburn, Owen Lovejoy, and Justin Morrill were well- 
known and time-tested politicians. They were superior in experience 
to Abraham Lincoln, who, as Sam Medary saw it, “most unfortunately 
for the country and his party, had never progressed farther in states- 
manship than is learned in the pleasant position of county court prac- 
tice where wit and wisdom reign more for the amusement of the thing 
than to settle great state questions.” 

With such political talent in the legislature, Lincoln made no effort 
to assume leadership in legislation. He had, indeed, no legislative pro- 
gram to promote, and faced none of the problems of the legislative 
leader who needed to bargain and cajole, to coerce and to compromise 
to get support for a bill. On the other hand, he had a war to conduct, 
and needed the support of an integrated national party to bring it to a 
successful conclusion. But here he met discordant factions, differing 
from one another on the purpose of the war, the manner in which it 
should be fought, and on the results to be obtained. Here he met concil- 
iators who would bargain with the South, moderates who wished to con- 
duct the war with as little social and economic disturbance as possible, 
and radicals who wished to effect a drastic reorganization of American 
society at its end. 

Fully aware of the contending factions, Lincoln delayed calling Con- 
gress into session until four months after his inauguration. Democrats 
charged then, and the echo has reverberated for a century, that Lincoln 
precipitated a war in order to save and consolidate the Republican 
Party. Whatever his purpose, his act gave the party a program and 
brought conciliators and compromisers among the politicians into line. 
Moreover, as the people of the North rushed to the mass meetings—and 
some to the regiments—the politicians could read the signs. “Mr. Lincoln 
judged wisely” in delaying the assembling of Congress, thought James 
G. Blaine. “Time was needed for the growth and consolidation of North- 
ern opinion, and that senators and representatives, after the full de- 
velopment of patriotic feeling in the free states, would meet in a frame 
of mind better suited to the discharge of the weighty duties devolving 
upon them.”26 

In addition to the desire to use public pressure on the politicians, Lin- 
coln had, in Blaine’s opinion, another reason for delaying the assembling 
of Congress. Kentucky’s congressmen had not yet been chosen, and the 
President desired to “give ample time for canvassing” for the special 
election on June 20. In. the canvass, recounted Blaine, Lincoln “did 
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everything therefore that he could properly do, to aid Kentucky in 
reaching a conclusion favorable to the Union.” In the view of Demo- 
crats, who used none of Blaine’s mealy-mouthed verbosity to describe 
the situation, Lincoln went beyond the bounds of propriety in aiding 
Kentucky. General Jeremiah T. Boyle arrested citizens on the eve of 
election, and troops at the polls discouraged Democratic voters. The re- 
sults were heartening to Lincoln. Nine out of Kentucky’s ten congress- 
men were Unionists who could be grateful to Lincoln for their success. 

The combination of popular pressure and direct aid, illustrated in 
the first months of the administration, frequently proved effective de- 
vices for dealing with the politicians in Congress. They were not, how- 
ever, always available to Lincoln. The radical faction, too, used the Un- 
ion Leagues and the propaganda agencies of the Union League clubs 
to build up popular pressure for their policies. Moreover, the radicals 
controlled the Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the War 
which was at once an investigating body, a fountain-head of radical 
propaganda, and a pressure group seeking to direct war policy. 

With these factional groups Lincoln had to deal. Frequently he found 
himself forced to yield. Whatever the military merits of George B. Mc- 
Clellan may have been, political necessity demanded his removal from 
command. Less able and less successful generals—Benjamin Butler and 
Nathaniel Banks, for example—whose political views were more accept- 
able to the vociferous radical clique, remained long in command. What- 
ever the humanitarian or diplomatic advantages of the Emancipation 
Proclamation may have been, its issuance and its timing constituted a 
yielding to the politicians in state and national capitols. 

Yet, Abraham Lincoln was not the pliant tool of the radical faction. 
He yielded to political necessity, but he was apt in evading the demands 
of the politicians and ingenious in diverting them. He handled the 
Chase-Seward imbroglio in his cabinet with dexterity, took advantage 
of the premature announcement of Chase’s hopes in the Pomeroy Cir- 
cular, and released Chase from his cabinet after the political danger 
was passed. He used state legislators and Montgomery Blair’s corps of 
postmasters to launch a “grass roots” demand for his own renomination. 
He bargained for Frémont’s removal during the campaign of 1864. He 
was a master politician, using the patronage, the army, the ability to ap- 
peal to the people over the heads of the politicians, and a shrewd capac- 
ity to bargain to build a national party and to keep rival politicians 
from open and overt revolt. 

His most serious problem, and his nearest defeat came on the issues 
of reconstruction. His plans were many, and each was political in orien- 
tation and looked to the eventual establishment of proper practical re- 
lations between the seceded states and the national government. Be- 
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ginning with the Border States, where Lincoln fostered Unionist parties 
and encouraged the replacement of disloyal governors, his program de- 
veloped through the establishment of military governors to the eventual 
announcement of a full-blown Proclamation of Amnesty and Recon- 
struction. From the beginning, Democratic critics pointed out that 
Lincoln’s plans were political and designed to create a personal party, 
supported by the army. In the opinion of the Columbus Crisis, all of 
Lincoln’s acts revealed “settled designs upon the rights of the states and 
the liberties of the people.””’ Certainly, Lincoln had no program for re- 
storing the old rights of the states or of restoring the old federal union. 
He was waging a war against the states, and was building a national 
party. He watched patiently while Andrew Johnson labored in Tennes- 
see to create a political party before he tried to restore the machinery of 
government. He gave free reign to Butler and Banks in New Orleans as 
they sought for a loyal nucleus about which to gather a party. 

When Lincoln issued his proclamation of Amnesty and Reconstruc- 
tion in December, 1868, the Democrats were quick to see its political 
significance. “As a party manifesto,” pronounced the New York World, 
“it is a creditable specimen of political dexterity. It trims with marvelous 
dexterity between the two factions of the Republican party.” It was, in 
fact, “Mr. Lincoln’s trump card for the presidential nomination.” Other 
Democrats were more apt in spelling out the details, and soon they were 
counting the number of voters who would be needed to carry the states 
of the South. The movement, said the World, was not “discreditable to 
Mr. Lincoln’s shrewdness as a politician. . . . There could not be a 
shrewder device for enabling President Lincoln to re-elect himself.” 
The one-tenth who would take the “abolition oath” would cast the elec- 
toral votes of the Southern states. When a military expedition went off to 
Florida, the World saw the movement was not military, but political: 
“The object was to make it a rotten-borough state under the amnesty 
proclamation, so that it could throw its electoral vote for Mr. Lincoln.”* 

The radical politicians of Congress hardly needed instruction from 
the Democrats on the political meaning of the Amnesty Proclamation. 
Long had they favored a program of conquest which would insure far- 
reaching social and economic changes in the South. They approved 
Ben Butler's harsh regime in New Orleans as they saw him destroying 
the Southern economic system and organizing a new electorate. They 
approved the social experiments in the Sea Islands of Carolina where 
the army, treasury officials, and agents of humanitarian societies quar- 
relled with each other as they sought to combine a reorganization of 


27 Columbus Crisis, August 8, 1861. 
28 New York World, December 10, 1863. 
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society with the production of cotton. They saw, as quickly as the Demo- 
crats, that Lincoln’s plans embodied the personal control over the South- 
ern states. When congressmen from a reconstructed government in Ar- 
kansas arrived in Washington, radical Henry Winter Davis denounced 
Lincoln’s proclamation as “a grave usurpation upon the legislative au- 
thority of the people.” Soon Davis had ready a bill for a more compli- 
cated process of reconstruction than Lincoln contemplated, and the 
members of Congress turned to denouncing Lincoln and his schemes. 
In the Senate, where reconstruction policies were a constant subject 
of debate, the Davis bill received a little specific attention. The final 
passage of the Wade-Davis Bill was done with so little enthusiasm that 
Lincoln had no hesitancy in giving it a pocket veto and accompanying 
it with a fresh declaration of his own policy. 

Radicals Wade and Davis issued a “manifesto” denouncing presiden- 
tial usurpation, and thereafter, until the end of his life, the radical poli- 
ticians harassed Lincoln on the issues of reconstruction. The election of 
1864 brought success to the Republicans without recourse to the elec- 
toral votes of the “rotten-borough” states, and in the congressional ses- 
sion of 1864-65, Charles Sumner filibustered against the recognition of 
a reconstructed government in Louisiana. On the issue, Lincoln was 
forced to retreat, and he spent his last weeks devising new schemes of 
reconstruction. The new schemes never matured, and Andrew Johnson 
inherited the problem and faced the determined and well-organized 
politicians of congress. 

The end was inconclusive. Lincoln had, indeed, built a national party. 
He had used the patronage, the prestige of his position, the army, and 
skillful popular appeals to subordinate the state parties and mold them 
into national unity. He had had less success in combatting factionalism 
at the national level, had not succeeded in winning undisputed control 
over the party he had created. He might, indeed, have recalled his early 
definition of politicians as “a set of men who have interests aside from 
the interests of the people, and who, to say the most of them, are taken 
as a mass, at least one long step removed from honest men.” And, had he 
remembered this, he might also have recalled, as he surveyed his own 
substantial accomplishments, that he had also added—“being a politi- 
cian myself . . .” 





WINFIELD S. HANCOCK AND THE 
BATTLE OF WILLIAMSBURG 


Glenn Tucker 


LATE IN 1861 Mrs. WINFIELD SCOTT HANCOCK rented a Washington house 
to be near by if her husband happened to be wounded. She found Wash- 
ington society frivolous even under the shadow of war. Mrs. Lincoln 
insisted on maintaining formal receptions and contributed early to the 
festivities with an “exclusive” ball that brought her much criticism. 
But with it came some praise also because of the “spirit of independence 
with which she inaugurated” the social season. 

Though invitations went only to cabinet members, the diplomatic 
corps, senators, and the major generals of the army, Mr. and Mrs. Han- 
cock, to their puzzlement, were included. Later Mrs. Lincoln explained 
that the invitation was in return for the courtesies members of her fam- 
ily had received from Mrs. Hancock’s mother when they were on 
St. Louis visits. Mary Lincoln had overruled the President, who had de- 
murred over an invitation to a single brigadier general.? 

Once while at the White House, Mrs. Hancock became disturbed by 
the President's careworn face. She remarked that she would show 
greater consideration if she did not require him to shake hands. She 
quoted his response in more formal language than was customary for 
Lincoln: 

“Ah, if this were all that I was called upon to do, how willingly would 
it be done for all time; but to say ‘No’ to the poor unfortunates who 
come to me, in the belief that I am all powerful to pronounce that little 
word of only three letters, and who do not and will not understand that 


Mr. Tucker is a former Washington newspaper correspondent and New York 
advertising man who now writes such best-sellers as High Tide at Gettysburg 
at his Flat Rock, North Carolina, home. This article is from his latest study, 
Hancock the Superb, to be published next month by Bobbs-Merrill. 
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I cannot always act as I wish, but have others to consult—this keeps me 
always unhappy.” 

Secretary of War Edwin Stanton a little later felt free in talking with 
her and dwelling on a Presidential weakness. 

“Mr. Lincoln,” he said, “has the biggest heart of any man in the 
world, and for that reason we have to watch him, or the Southern wom- 
en, with their winning ways, would get his permission to carry with 
them enough contrabrand goods to supply the Southern army.”* 

Stanton sometimes would have a Lincoln pass recovered at Alexan- 
dria when the holder was going through the lines, and impudently have 
it torn up without explanation. He did precisely that with an unof- 
fending acquaintance of Mrs. Hancock, who with difficulty prevailed 
on him to let the lady go. 

Stanton, who could be the most implacable of enemies, but was useful 
as a friend, warmed to General Hancock. An incident impressed the 
Secretary of War shortly after he took office. Agitated by a minor set- 
back in West Virginia, Stanton asked Hancock, then new to his acquain- 
tance, how long it would take him to make ready a special train for the 
front. 

“As long as it will take me to reach the station,” Hancock replied. Then 
at Stanton’s word he set out. The Secretary of War was holding a recep- 
tion on the next evening. Hancock had insisted that his wife attend in 
his absence. She was in the next room when she heard Stanton inquir- 
ing, 

“Where is Mrs. Hancock? I want to see the wife of that soldier who 
is ready for an order in ten minutes.” 

When he greeted her, thoughts of McClellan’s slowness, contrasted 
with Hancock’s alacrity, must have been in his mind. “If we had more 
such soldiers,” he said, “if our generals were all so ready, so unquestion- 
ing in obeying an order, what materials we would have for our army!”> 

° e 

Hancock’s brigade was formed on September 28, 1861, on the south 
side of the Chain Bridge at what was known as Camp Advance. At 
5:00 a.m. on the 29th the bugles called. It was so early the recruits 
thought an alarm was being sounded for an enemy attack but quickly 
learned it was merely Hancock beginning drill. 

That afternoon they held their first dress parade, then continued drill 
with proper rests until nightfall. The next day the brigade advanced 


3 Ibid., p. 83. 
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two or three miles to a camp called “Vanderwerken,” then the day after 
to Camp Griffin at Lewinsville, its headquarters until the following 
spring. Drills in the school of the soldier, squad, company, and bat- 
talion were held regularly at Camp Griffin. 

Hancock’s trumpet-like voice was such as to inspire awe among re- 
cruits, who would come from other commands to watch the brigade’s 
performance. The 5th Wisconsin, one of his regiments, was under Colo- 
nel Amasa Cobb, a distinguished lawyer and state legislator from Min- 
eral Point, Wisconsin, who had served as a private in Mexico. But he 
was rusty on army drill and Hancock often had to correct him, to the 
secret amusement of his soldiers, who knew he had been the distin- 
guished speaker of the house, adjutant general, and a celebrated figure 
in his home state. Members of the 6th Wisconsin, camped near by, would 
gather to look through the willows along the river bank as Hancock 
shouted commands. Cobb would sometimes march his men off on a 
tangent, and Hancock would bellow, “Colonel Cobb, where in the name 
of Heaven are you going with that battalion?”® 

The men came to call the drill “Hancock whispering to his brigade.”" 
When Cobb was in earshot and Hancock at a distance, they would 
mimic through the bushes, “Colonel Cobb, where in the name of Heaven 
are you going with that battalion?” But Cobb learned along with his 
men and made an intrepid officer who won citations and remained in 
the service until after Appomattox. 

Hancock’s other regiments were the 49th Pennsylvania, 48rd New 
York, and 6th Maine. The last was probably the farthest down-east regi- 
ment of the army, having been built around the Brownville Rifles, with 
a Bangor lawyer, Abner Knowles, its first colonel. 

By chance a second lieutenant of Company F, 49th Pennsylvania, was 
John Hancock of Norristown, Pennsylvania, the general’s younger broth- 
er, who was soon appointed assistant adjutant general at the brigade 
headquarters. The regiment had one other volunteer officer who would 
be closer to Hancock even than his brother almost to the end of his life. 
Lieutenant William G. Mitchell of Company H soon became his aide-de- 
camp, rose to the rank of brigadier general, served Hancock as chief-of- 
staff, and was one to whom he always turned for any paper or any con- 
fidence, until Mitchell’s death. The regiment’s arms of ancient .68 
caliber flint-lock muskets that fired three buckshot were as dangerous 
to their owners as to the enemy. Hancock eventually had them replaced 
with .54 caliber Austrian rifles firing Minié balls. 

Occasionally there were exciting breaks in the drill routine. The bri- 
gade took part in the great review of November 20, 1861, held by Mc- 


6 Rufus R. Dawes, Service with the Sixth Wisconsin Volunteers (Marietta, O., 
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Clellan at Munson’s Hill. This grandest spectacle of the war to that date 
was participated in by 70,000 men of the divisions of Smith, McCall, 
McDowell, Heintzelman, Porter, Franklin, and Blenker—ninety confi- 
dent regiments with twenty batteries aggregating 100 guns. 

Hancock's uncompromising discipline was revealed during the re- 
view. After Colonel William H. Irwin had taken the 49th Pennsylvania 
past the reviewing stand, his showmanship overcame him and he began 
to drill his snappy Pennsylvanians on the parade ground, thereby block- 
ing the units behind him and halting the entire parade. Hancock, 
angered, dashed to the front, liberated the column, rebuked the colonel 
and put him under arrest. Hancock had him tried by court martial in 
the interest of discipline, but recognized the error as one of zeal and re- 
tained him in his command. 

General W. F. (“Baldy”) Smith, who commanded the division, 
credited Hancock with “indefatigable labors” in drilling and disciplin- 
ing his brigade during the winter months and said that for the balance 
of the war it retained the impress of his teaching.* 

One of Hancock’s customs was soon revealed. He made no distinction 
between volunteer and regular army officers. At an early stage of the 
war, when there was still clannishness and some snobbery, he never 
gave a hint of regular army arrogance. Francis A. Walker of his staff 
noticed this respect for the volunteer soldier and observed near the end 
of the war that with a single exception—and this an officer Hancock had 
inherited from Sumner and Couch—Hancock always picked volunteers 
for his close military family and never gave a regular army officer an 
important staff assignment. Perhaps he felt the regulars were needed for 
line duties, or possibly it was mere chance, but at a time when he could 
have had any young officer in the army, he chose volunteers who had 
distinguished themselves.® 

Baldy Smith termed his treatment of volunteer officers “a surprise 
and mystery to them.” They were accustomed to aloofness and stern 
words. Smith found his reproofs “prompt and sharp,” but when the of- 
ficers were off duty the brigade commander’s geniality and hospitality— 
what Smith called his “courteous and unrestrained” attitude—put the 
subordinates at ease.’ Officers fresh from civilian life came to under- 
stand that there were two distinct phases of soldiering. On duty, per- 
formance had to be quick and unfailing; in quarters, officers were pre- 
sumed to be friends and gentlemen. 

The forging of the Army of the Potomac into a powerful fighting force 
could not be accomplished in the mid-nineteenth century without some 


8 Letters and Addresses Contributed at a General Meeting of the Military Service 
Institute (New York, 1886), p. 91. Hereafter cited as Letters and Addresses. 

® Francis A. Walker, General Hancock ( New York, 1895), p. 39. 

10 Letters and Addresses, p. 91. 
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brutalities. A few regular officers bullied and intimidated the volunteer 
regiments. Walker noticed that volunteer officers themselves often were 
unduly severe because they thought that by being tough they were fol- 
lowing regular army practices. Hancock, though a strict disciplinarian, 
was incapable of “silly brutalities.”" 

His lack of cupidity and his desire to be free of obligations to others 
already were established in his character, as well as a sense of the fitness 
of things. Training at Lewinsville during the winter, some of his officers 
asked if he would accept as a mark of the brigade’s esteem the gift of a 
silver service. He told them frankly he did not approve of such presenta- 
tions. In any event, he pointed out, it would be best to wait until the war 
was over, because the officers might come to have altogether different 
feelings about him. Nothing more was heard of the suggestion.” 

Once during drill Hancock showed his strict sense of justice to a cap- 
tain of the 2nd Delaware who was attached to his command. The cap- 
tain, a reliable soldier, saw his name published in the list of those 
A.W.O.L. Angered, he stormed in on his colonel to resign, but the supe- 
rior demanded that he see General Hancock. He was so indignant he 
would not comply for four days but finally went to Hancock’s tent. 

“General Hancock,” he said, “I have come to you against my will, but 
because of my personal respect for you.” 

“Sit down, Captain,” said Hancock cheerfully, “sit down and tell me 
about it.” 

The captain poured out his story of how without cause he had been 
publicly disgraced. Hancock listened, then asserted: 

“I want you to understand, Captain, that I consider the personal honor 
of my officers and soldiers as sacred as my own. . . . Now Captain, go 
back to your tent and leave the whole matter to me. There has been 
some gross bungling somewhere, and I am going to find it out and have 
it remedied. I promise you that if I do not set this whole thing right in 
a week, both to your satisfaction and my own, I will give you an honor- 
able discharge.” 

He began an investigation and four days later learned that not only 
this captain, but also twelve other officers, had been abused by the War 
Department due to an irresponsible inspection by an aide-de-camp who 
had gone through the camp and listed as A.W.O.L. every officer he did 
not chance to see on duty. The hastily-prepared list had been published 
in the newspapers. The War Department was quick to make a correc- 
tion after Hancock's vigorous protest. 


11 Walker, General Hancock, p. 38. 
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Hancock’s brigade moved with McClellan in early March, 1862, to 
Centerville, (then Centreville) Virginia, in the peculiar “practice” cam- 
paign, to find General Joseph E. Johnston’s trenches empty, as expected. 
Then the army returned to Alexandria to board the transports for the 
Peninsula and the grand march on Richmond, whence Johnston had al- 
ready transferred the advance elements of his gray-clad force. 

When the Federal divisions debarked at Fortress Monroe they were 
organized into corps. Smith’s division, containing Hancock's brigade, 
was assigned to the corps commanded by General E. V. (“Old Bull”) 
Sumner. Later it was transferred to the 6th Corps. 

Edwin Vose Sumner, under whom Hancock was to serve in the san- 
guinary early battles of the war, had been a trouble-shooter during the 
period of secession. A native of Boston, educated privately rather than 
at West Point, he had risen through the Black Hawk and frontier fight- 
ing to be a captain of dragoons and commander of the cavalary school 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Distinguished in the charge that broke the 
Mexicans at Cerro Gordo and in the equally intense cavalry action at 
Molino del Rey, he won wounds, brevets, and such honors in Mexico 
that the army sent him to Europe for military studies. After that he had a 
series of garrison assignments that marked him as one of the outstanding 
officers of the old service. 

When the states began to secede and Lincoln appeared to be en- 
dangered on his journey to Washington for the inauguration, Sumner 
commanded the President-elect’s escort from Springfield to the capital, 
a trip on which he gained the new President's confidence. After ap- 
pointment as a brigadier general, he was sent to relieve Albert Sidney 
Johnston and secure the West Coast for the Federals. He was sixty-three 
years old when the Confederates fired on Fort Sumter, and he could see 
the prospect of a back place on the retirement shelf that was being filled 
by other sixty-year-olds; still, he was rugged and dominating, and Lin- 
coln liked him, and during the first two years of the war his name was 
always being mentioned as that of a possible commander-in-chief. 

Age had brought caution and tended to make a bit of a a steer out of 
the “Old Bull.” Probably the main trouble was that the size of the armies 
overwhelmed him after a lifetime of small-unit soldiering. Hancock, 
when a second lieutenant, had tiffed with him mildly over a careless 
remark made during the assignment of quarters at Jefferson Barracks, 
but the misunderstanding had passed with the years. Some of his quali- 
ties Hancock liked: “He was never known to doubt. . . . He never failed 
to obey an order. . .. He was never too late.” 

When the elements of Sumner’s corps embarked at Alexandria March 
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23, 1862, Hancock wrote to his wife: “I am off at last, and it is a matter 
of great pain to me that I am unable to see you again before we part— 
God alone knows for how long. I rode all last night, and while I rode, 
did not cease to think of how and where all this unhappiness is to end.” 

McClellan marched through the slough of the lower Peninsula amid 
the rains of early April, opposed as much in the rear by the Washington 
authorities as in the front by John Bankhead Magruder’s and Joseph E. 
Johnston’s Southern armies. 

Stanton schemed and waited almost as eagerly as Johnston for the 
opportune moment to bring his fist down on the little Napoleon. At- 
torney General Edward Bates inveighed against him to Lincoln.’* The 
President was irresolute himself, fearful that the whole Peninsular plan 
of invasion, to which he had consented with reluctance, was fully as 
faulty as he had at first believed, and that Washington was being un- 
blocked to the vast Confederate hoards about whom McClellan always 
seemed to be writing. 

Nor were McClellan’s four corps commanders, McDowell, Sumner, 
Heintzelman, and Keyes, sympathetic to his leadership, however loyal 
they were in obedience to his orders." 

Looking on from Washington, John Hay, the President’s secretary and 
never McClellan's friend, made it clear that the general was in danger: 
“Not in front, but in rear.”* Behind the lines buzzed the black gossip 
that he was in covert league with the enemy, an iniquitous charge to 
which Stanton lent a ready ear and eager tongue.” He did have an en- 
thusiastic army and ardently loyal subordinate officers, and Hancock 
was among the most confident. 

McClellan might have overcome his obstacles with speed and resolu- 
tion, neither of which were qualities in his generalship. Arriving at York- 
town, a ripened fruit ready for his taking, he came up against the Con- 
federate general Magruder with 15,000 men holding a line along the 
Warwick River, which cuts almost across the peninsula at right angles to 
the York and James Rivers and empties into the James. Being flooded, it 
was a major obstacle. 

Baldy Smith’s Division, with the Vermont Brigade in the active role 
and Hancock in support, made a reconnaissance which developed the 
enemy’s line and on April 16 assailed it at Lee’s Mills. Here, still in sup- 
port, Hancock had his first minor brush with the enemy, though for the 
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Vermont Brigade, which was lured into an attack across the river, the 
affair became spirited and costly. The Green Mountain Brigade gave 
notice that in the War between the States it would be no less intrepid 
than it had been in the Revolution. It lost heavily in regaining the Fed- 
eral side of the river when the enemy threw in supports. 

Hancock continued skirmishes almost daily along the creek until 
early on the morning of May 4, when two Negroes came into his camp 
with the surprising intelligence that the Confederate army was no 
longer in his front.” This was the first news of the Confederate with- 
drawal which had been conducted stealthily during the night. Hancock 
sent four or five volunteers across the Warwick River to verify the re- 
port.24 Heintzelman soon had other confirmatory information, which he 
obtained by ascending in a balloon and looking over the deserted Con- 
federate lines. 

Thus after McClellan had devoted a month to shelling Yorktown and 
the Warwick line and had settled down for a siege which under his 
method of warfare would likely prove protracted, he was spared further 
effort. Lincoln was relieved and elated. He would learn to be patient 
later through more prolonged sieges at Vicksburg and Petersburg, but 
fretted each day while McClellan, methodical to the point of irritation, 
yet parsimonious about casualties, stood in front of Yorktown. 

Hancock's brigade was on the left as the Federals followed the re- 
treating Confederates thirteen miles up the Peninsula to Williams- 
burg. This point they could not hope to hold permanently because Mc- 
Clellan controlled the York River on their flank. He could by-pass 
Williamsburg, send his gunboats and transports to West Point, and es- 
tablish a beachhead at any favorable moment in their rear. 

But Magruder wanted to fight at Williamsburg, and the reason might 
have been found even in so remote a quarter as the Cologne, Germany, 
Gazette, to which a Prussian officer with the Confederates sent an item. 
It was difficult, he said, to persuade Magruder to give up his Williams- 
burg works, “for he loved the position as a father loves his child, and to 
tell the truth, all the fortifications had been constructed with much 
talent under his personal direction.”"™ 

So the first major battle of the new Army of the Potomac and Han- 
cock’s first opportunity in action came near the historic old Virginia 
capital and college town, with neither army having its commander ac- 
20 - O. Howard, Autobiography of Oliver O. Howard (New York, 1907), I, 
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tively in charge and neither having more than a plan-of-the-minute to 
govern its operations. 

McClellan was back at Yorktown supervising the embarkation of 
Franklin’s division for transport up the York to West Point in the Con- 
federate rear. Johnston was present but went about the battlefield 
humming the Camptown Races—“I'll bet my money on a bob-tailed 
nag”*5—and left the resistance mainly to Longstreet. Much shifting of 
Confederate units occurred in the mud. When the Federals began to 
show in their front on the morning of May 5, the Confederates had a line 
drawn across the Peninsula, two miles in front of Williamsburg, the 
strong point being earthen Fort Magruder in the center, from which ra- 
diated Magruder’s series of redoubts comprising three main defensive 
lines. 

Fort Magruder was at the junction of roads leading to Williamsburg 
from Warwick and Hampton on the James River and Yorktown on the 
York River. As the Federals approached, Smith’s Division of Sumner’s 
Corps, now commanded by General Erasmus Keyes, which had been on 
the extreme left at Lee’s Mills and at the forcing of the Warwick River, 
passed to the extreme right. Hancock's brigade now became the right 
element of McClellan’s army. 

Hooker's division opened the battle for the Federals by assailing 
Longstreet on the opposite end of the line, with Kearny later moving to 
his support. Desultory and at times bitter fighting developed all along 
the line. Hancock had brought his brigade to the woods in front of 
Fort Magruder when, at 11:00 a.m., General Smith summoned him to 
army headquarters in the Whittaker House. There he found Sumner, 
commanding the army in the absence of McClellan. 

Sumner told Hancock to take four or five regiments and a battery, 
move by a road to the right for a mile and a half, cross Cub Dam Creek, 
a branch of Queen’s Creek, which empties into the York River, and seize, 
if possible, the Confederate works commanding the creek dam. Sum- 
ner had information that these works had been evacuated. Smith added 
orders allowing Hancock to advance farther if it seemed advantageous 
and to send for reinforcements if they were required.” 

Hancock took three of his own regiments—the 5th Wisconsin, 49th 
Pennsylvanian and 6th Maine, plus two regiments from Davidson’s bri- 
gade, the 7th Maine and 33rd New York, then acting under his orders, 
and Lieutenant Andrew Cowan's Ist New York battery of six guns. He 
had an unusual opportunity to conduct his own operation apart from the 
immediate supervision of his superiors. Success would depend on his 
own efforts. 


23 Douglas S. Freeman, Lee's Lieutenants (New York, 1942-1944), I, 193. 
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The regiments moved circuitously, cutting their way at times through 
the woods, to cross the dam and approach Fort Magruder from the north 
while the balance of the Federal army assailed it in front. 

Emerging from the woods into the open country, Hancock could see 
the York River a mile to his right, but before approaching nearer to it, 
he turned to the left and soon reached the dam, about 75 yards long. The 
tributary was a series of ponds that could be crossed only at the dam. 
Hancock found the works unoccupied. He learned from Negroes in 
the neighborhood that they had been held by the Confederates in force 
on the previous evening, but had been evacuated, on the theory, it de- 
veloped, that the Confederate army would soon abandon Fort Magru- 
der and Williamsburg and continue its withdrawal up the Peninsula be- 
yond West Point. 

That had been Johnston's aim until Longstreet, in command of the 
retirement, had begun to reinforce the rear guard in front of Williams- 
burg and had gained such advantages over Hooker that he determined, 
with Johnston’s assent, to prolong the engagement. Mindful that the left 
of Fort Magruder, where only a few South Carolina companies held the 
redoubts, was almost naked, he had asked General D. H. Hill for help. 
Hill had ordered Early’s brigade to countermarch. It had already pro- 
gressed two miles beyond Williamsburg on the road to Richmond when 
it was halted. The brigade returned and lolled on the campus of William 
and Mary College, awaiting further orders. 

When Hancock emerged from the woods he found himself on the 
edge of a clearing roughly two miles long and a mile deep, with a patch 
of woods in his immediate front. Fort Magruder with its bastions was on 
the southern edge of the clearing, two miles away. No troops were vis- 
ible in his front. Hancock observed instinctively that by a sharp attack 
the Southern line could be turned and Fort Magruder carried. In order 
to undertake such a promising movement, he sent back to Smith for re- 
inforcements. He decided that while awaiting reinforcements he would 
move by easy stages toward Fort Magruder. He wanted an additional 
brigade to serve as a reserve and to secure the country between his 
right flank and the York River, an uncertain and unpatrolled area that 
invited trouble. To reconnoiter that sector, he had already requested 
cavalry. 

Smith replied that he would send four regiments and another battery. 
On receipt of this information, but before the arrival of the troops, Han- 
cock pushed forward 1,200 yards and took possession of the next re- 
doubt. This did not satisfy him, for he felt that if his flank and rear 
should be adequately protected, he could oust the enemy troops from 
the trenches remaining between him and the fort, then demonstrate 
against the fort and greatly assist Hooker's Division which was attack- 
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ing it without much success in front. Already he was able with his artil- 
lery to dominate the plain reaching toward the fort, from which he was 
now about a mile distant.% 

Wheeler's battery joined him with four guns and with his ten pieces 
he opened on the fort. An incident which occurred just after he occupied 
the second line of trenches showed the uncertainty among the Confeder- 
ate units about the disposition of their army. Southern troops in re- 
maining trenches between him and the fort were puzzled about the 
identity of the fresh force that had suddenly appeared in their front and 
signaled to one of Hancock's staff officers asking who the newcomers 
were. 

Hancock answered by ordering that the national colors be placed on 
his front parapet. When the flag was unfurled the enemy deployed skir- 
mishers and began an annoying fire along the Federal line, which Han- 
cock’s skirmishers quickly answered. Soon Confederate artillery let 
loose a reply to Cowan’s and Wheeler’s batteries. Hancock, seeing the 
precision of his own fire and recognizing that the line in his front was 
not strongly held, grew impatient to advance again and watched 
anxiously for the arrival of reinforcements. He was directly astride the 
left of the Confederate position and sensed that increased pressure 
would force Longstreet to evacuate Fort Magruder and retire into or 
beyond Williamsburg. 

At this juncture, instead of reinforcements, Hancock received a mes- 
sage from General Sumner ordering him to fall back to the first works 
he had taken after crossing the dam. The high command was uncertain. 
The order disturbed Hancock not only because he saw the great oppor- 
tunity cast away, but also because he knew the disposition of his division 
commander, Smith, had been to support him.”” It was now 2:30 p.m. 
Hancock decided to hold for a time and sent Lieutenant C. K. Crane, 
Smith’s ordnance officer, to both Sumner and Smith with a discreet pro- 
test against the withdrawal order. Crane quoted Sumner as saying, “I 
have just ordered General Hancock to fall back to his first point, sir, 
and cannot send him reinforcements.” 


He then found Smith, who gave this message: “Go at once to Gen- 
eral Hancock and tell him that I have wanted and have tried to reinforce 
him, but that General Sumner has positively forbidden to allow any re- 
inforcements to be sent to him until more troops come up from the rear.” 

When Lieutenant Crane delivered these two messages, Hancock re- 
cognized that he was in a most trying situation. Here at the very outset 


25 Ibid., 550. 
26 Ibid., 537. 
27 Ibid., 538. 
28 Ibid., 548. 
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of McClellan’s Peninsular campaign he had to make a decision calling 
into play his full capacity and courage. The easy course would be to 
comply with Sumner’s orders and retire three-quarters of a mile over 
the ground he had captured. He knew that his troops, whose spirits 
were now thoroughly aroused, would suffer a sharp loss of morale from 
such obvious timidity. They too could recognize the importance of their 
situation on the enemy flank and could understand that a great many 
casualties might be required to recover the ground once it were aban- 
doned. 

Hancock’s ability to make quick and bold decisions now asserted it- 
self. Instead of withdrawing, he determined to protest again. It was 
3:30 p.m. He sent 2nd Lieutenant Francis V. Farquhar, an engineer of- 
ficer, to describe the terrain and his position to Sumner. His object, as he 
explained it, was to show the “disadvantage of falling back . . . and giv- 
ing up the advantages we had already secured, for which we might have 
to fight again the next day . . . besides the bad impression it would make 
on my troops, and the inspiring effect it would have on the enemy, who 
were then engaged in furious contest . . . in front of Fort Magruder.”” 
He told Farquhar to tell Sumner that he would wait a reasonable time 
for a reply, and if none came he would obey the order to fall back. 

Farquhar found Smith at Sumner’s headquarters. Smith told him to 
locate Sumner and to say that the two remaining brigades of Smith’s 
division might be sent in answer to Hancock’s entreaty. Sumner at first 
consented; then, before the brigades could move, he countermanded the 
order and diverted them to reinforce his center battling in front of the 
fort.” 

These transactions required time. When Farquhar did not return 
promptly, Hancock at 4:20 p.m. sent a written message to General Smith 
saying he would wait “a reasonable time” for word from Sumner. Fifty 
more minutes passed. The skies unloosed a heavy downpour which 
drenched the troops.*! It was 5:10 p.m. Hancock’s position was desper- 
ate, not with the enemy, but in his relations with his own chief. In final 
capitulation to Sumner’s orders, he prepared to withdraw. 

Perhaps the best account of his stubborn refusal to budge from his 
favorable line on the enemy’s flank, his anguish at the turn of events, 
and what then ensued, was provided by 2nd Lieutenant George A. Cus- 
ter of the 5th Cavalry, a close observer by Hancock’s side. Custer had 
graduated from West Point the previous summer without much prom- 
ise. He had been present at the fiasco at Bull Run. When the Peninsula 
campaign opened he became attracted to Hancock and worked himself 
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into a status which Hancock described as a “volunteer aid.” As such he 
had led, as a lone horseman, the brigade’s march through the woods and 
across the dam to the enemy’s flank. During the fighting later in the 
day he watched enraptured at Hancock’s elbow, ready for odd jobs as 
they developed. With a quick military perception that had not been so 
apparent at West Point, he evaluated and recorded everything that 
transpired. His account of the battle was found among his papers after 
his death on the Little Big Horn. 

Hancock’s supreme achievement of the battle, in Custer’s opinion, 
was in maintaining his forward position resolutely in the face of orders 
to retreat. That was the sort of independent judgment which delighted 
one of Custer’s temperament. Hancock saw the importance not merely 
of holding, but of advancing and as early as 11 o'clock, by Custer’s tim- 
ing, he sent a member of his staff to Smith for more men. Again and 
again Hancock risked the impatience—even the drastic action—of his 
superiors by renewing his request. Custer pictured him as angered: 
“Those who have seen Hancock . . . can imagine the manner in which 
he received the order to retire. Never at a loss for expletives, [he] was 
not at all loath to express his condemnation of the policy, which . . . in 
the end, must prove disastrous.” 

“It is now two o'clock.” Hancock took out his watch. “I shall wait till 
four. If no reply reaches me from headquarters I shall then withdraw.” 

Four o'clock finally was at hand. Custer noticed that Hancock’s impa- 
tience increased minute by minute, and almost with every musket dis- 
charge. “A fourth staff officer was dispatched at a gallop to hasten, if 
possible, the expected and long-hoped-for message from “Old Bull.’” At 
four o'clock Hancock still would not withdraw, but decided to wait half 
an hour more. 

“If no orders reach me during that time,” he again told Custer, “I 
must retire.” His entire staff was now in the rear, urgently requesting a 
reversal of the retreat orders and the dispatch of fresh troops. 

At 5:10 p.m., just before beginning a withdrawal, Hancock noticed 
that it was not his brigade which was being reinforced, but the enemy. 

The trenches in his immediate front were filling rapidly. A detach- 
ment of Confederate horsemen moved out of the woods to survey his 
lines from a distance. He immediately sent a messenger to General Smith 
informing him that the enemy was concentrating on the Federal right. 
Seeing a fresh Southern regiment enter the woods on his left as though 
intending a flanking movement, Hancock brought back his two left 
regiments to the crest of an incline that formed a better defensive line, 


32 Frederick E. Goodrich, Life of Winfield Scott Hancock (Philadelphia, 1886), pp. 
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then halted them and faced them again to the front. The other regiments 
he brought back a short distance to conform to this new position. 

This rectification of his line, which the enemy understood to be a 
retirement, was a signal for a sudden and desperate assault by General 
Jubal Early’s brigade, which had been brought over from the William 
and Mary campus.** Major General D. H. Hill had seen that Hancock 
was unsupported and isolated on the Federal right and had judged that 
he could be dislodged by a vigorous assault. He had gone to Johnston, 
who had assented, though Longstreet was not in sympathy with the 
attempt.™ Hill accompanied Early’s brigade. Longstreet, seeing that 
Hill was intent on the assault, pointed out the objective, which was the 
old Confederate works to the left of Fort Magruder. Hill brought up the 
brigade of Gabriel J. Rains to give Early support. When all was in readi- 
ness, he ordered the charge. 

The Confederates came on impetuously, shouting “Bull Run” and 
“Ball’s Bluff,” until they were within thirty paces of Hancock's line.*® 
The assault suffered from too many generals. Early accompanied his 
old regiment, the 24th Virginia, which had given him distinction at 
Manassas, and which now advanced on the left of the brigade. Early 
commanded the left regiments, Hill the right. The 5th North Carolina 
was on the far right, while the center was held by the 23rd North Caro- 
lina and 38th Virginia. The two flank regiments moved with vigor, those 
in the center so deliberately that they never got out of the woods but re- 
mained contented with long range firing. Early’s brigade consequently 
attacked with the two flank regiments, or about half of its 2,300 men.** 

The 5th North Carolina executed an unusual movement as it ad- 
vanced. Seeing the 24th Virginia unsupported on its far left, and the 
center regiments of the brigade lagging, it moved entirely across its own 
brigade front until it formed a line of assault with the Virginians.” 
These two regiments threw themselves impulsively against the Federal 
line. Hancock admired their courage. That night he told one of his 
prisoners that “immortality ought to be inscribed on the banners of the 
24th Virginia and 5th North Carolina for their great bravery” in the 


33 Walter Clark, ed., Histories of the Several Regiments and Battalions jrom North 
Carolina in the Great War, 1861-65 (Goldsboro, N.C., 1901), I, 283. Hereafter 
cited as Clark, N.C. Regiments. 

%4 Donald B. Sanger and Thomas R. Hay, James Longstreet (Baton Rouge, 1952), 
p. 48. James Longstreet, in From Manassas to Appomattox (Philadelphia, 1896), 
p. 77, stated that he ordered the move not to be made. 

35 O.R., XI, pt. 1, 550. 

36 The charge caused considerable writing by Southern participants after the war, 
from which the story of the Confederate attack is made. Southern Historical So- 
ciety Papers (Richmond, 1876-1959), VII (1879), 299-301; VIII (1880), 281- 
283, 
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charge. That, too, was the conclusion of the historian of the North 
Carolina regiment. “The charge of the 5th North Carolina on this oc- 
casion has rarely been surpassed in the history of war for its heroism and 
gallantry.”* 

Custer observed Hancock while the enemy was advancing. He rode 
along the line admonishing, “Aim low, men. Aim low. Do not be in a 
hurry to fire until they come nearer.”“ The Confederates marched a 
thousand yards across the cleared ground but Hancock had his men 
hold their fire. There was no longer a question of retiring. He had no 
alternative now but to fight and win a battle. He found himself suddenly 
involved in what promised to be a most heated engagement. He had 
acted contrary to repeated orders, and the only thing that could save 
him was victory. He understood this clearly. Custer heard him tell one 
group, “You must hold this ground,” adding wryly, “or I am ruined." 
When the action was joined he galloped along the line, his hat off, in- 
different to the hail of bullets. 

The assailants never were able to come to close grips with Hancock’s 
solid defense. Early was hit in the shoulder at a critical moment and 
lost so much blood he had to leave the field. 

Custer noticed that when the Confederates were within twenty 
paces and while the Federal line was firing at will, the attack languished. 
The ground over which the gray soldiers advanced was soft and lumpy, 
which would have made the going heavy even had there been no opposi- 
tion. The confident yelling of the assailants began to trail off. 

At this instant Hancock sensed his opportunity and ordered the 
counterattack. His manner had just the poise and finesse that would 
appeal to the young showman, Custer, who in his journal described it: 
“With that excessive politeness of manner which characterizes him 
when everything is being conducted according to his liking, Hancock, 
as if conducting guests to a banquet rather than fellow-beings to a life- 
and-death struggle, cried out in tones well befitting a Stentor: “Gentle- 
men, charge with the bayonet!”# 


38 Katharine M. Jones, Heroines of Dixie (Indianapolis, 1955), p. 120. The Rich- 
mond Enquirer, June 2, 1862, used similar language in segue to the 24th Vir- 


ginia. 
39 pe — I, 284. For Early’s praise of the 24th Virginia, see O.R., 
, pt. 1, 608. 

40 Goodrich, Life of Winfield Scott Hancock, p. 200. 

41 Tbid., p. 201. 
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Hancock had timed the movement nicely. Custer saw the men—“no 
the gentlemen,” he said, correcting his narrative—bring down their 
bayonets and spring ahead in a cheering, charging line. The Confeder- 
ates, already wavering, were astonished, then swept back. The retreat 
soon degenerated into a rout. The Federal soldiers were fresher at this 
stage and overtook many of the retiring enemy, taking about 500 pris- 
oners and bringing in the first enemy battle flag captured by the Army of 
the Potomac. On the advance, Hancock, hat off, went along with his 
men. 

The Duc d’Orleans, one of the French princes on McClellan’s staff, 
attracted by the heavy battle on the right, reached Hancock's line just 
as the colors were brought in and at Hancock’s request bore the trophy 
to army headquarters. 

Just after the repulse of Early the fortifications behind Hancock be- 
gan to fill up with masses of Federal troops. Darkness was coming on 
but shouts in the rear soon explained the extraordinary activity. Mc- 
Clellan had ridden up from Yorktown and had arrived on the field as 
news reached headquarters of Hancock’s repulse of the Confederates 
and his brilliant counterattack. 

Even while he was being cheered by his admiring troops, McClellan 
was listening to the account and grasping its implications. He saw in- 
stantly the decisive nature of Hancock’s battle and recognized what 
Sumner had not seemed to fathom, that the Confederate left had been 
turned and that reinforcements to Hancock, who sat astride the enemy 
flank, would force them out of Fort Magruder and Williamsburg. 

McClellan gave his own picture of conditions: “.. . grasping at once 
the fact that he [Hancock] held the key of the field of battle, I ordered 
Smith, who was chafing like a caged lion, to move as rapidly as possible 
to Hancock’s support with his two remaining brigades and Naglee’s. 
Within five minutes of the time I reached the field Smith was off as 
rapidly as his men could move.” Naglee followed immediately with a 
brigade of Casey's division. 

Then, after ordering a forward movement of his center, McClellan 
rode at once to see Hancock’s line personally. Before reaching the dam 
he encountered the column of prisoners Hancock was sending back. He 
numbered them at between 500 and 600 and placed Hancock’s loss at 
only thirty-one men. “This was one of the most brilliant engagements 
of the war,” he wrote later, “and General Hancock merited the highest 
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praise.” He commended Hancock inferentially for not heeding Sumner, 
by referring to “his perfect appreciation of the vital importance of his 
position.” 

No such charge as Hancock’s had been made to that moment in the 
war and though darkness and a heavy storm prevented further action 
in that quarter, McClellan meant to take full advantage of it. By send- 
ing in more troops he was preparing to develop a full-scale action on his 
right in the morning. He was spared that necessity. That night the 
Confederate army, its left flank turned, again retired. 

McClellan, on the night of the battle, sent a telegram: “Hancock was 
superb today.”“* The words were so appropriate that they never left 
Hancock. Until his death he was “Hancock the Superb.” 

Though McClellan had complimented the troops after his arrival at 
the close of the fighting, two days later he paid the brigade the further 
tribute of calling personally, parading each regiment, and thanking it 
for its part in the brilliant action on the army’s right at Williamsburg.*” 
After such glory the brigade naturally became attached to its com- 
mander. Greenleaf A. Goodale, an enlisted man of the 6th Maine voiced 
this sentiment: “Certainly after Williamsburg, if not before, the brigade 
believed that whatever General Hancock ordered was exactly right.” 

Smith, who all along had had a better perception of Hancock’s move- 
ment than Sumner, was effusive in his report: “The brilliancy of the 


plan of battle, the coolness of its execution, the seizing of the proper in- 
stant for changing from the defensive to the offensive, the steadiness of 
the troops engaged, and the completeness of the victory, are subjects to 


which I earnestly call the attention of the commander-in-chief for his 
just praise.” 
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WITH SIGEL AT NEW MARKET: 
THE DIARY OF COLONEL 
D. H. STROTHER 


Edited by Cecil D. Eby, Jr. 


When Grant launched his spring campaign of 1864, a comprehensive 
plan to overwhelm the Confederacy by concerted blows throughout the 
South, General Franz Sigel was in command of the Department of West 
Virginia and was charged with two objectives—to destroy the New 
River bridge of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad near Dublin and to 
divert Confederate General John C. Breckinridge from this attack by 
menacing the Virginia Central Railroad at Staunton. In accordance with 
this plan, Federal Generals George Crook and William W. Averell 
marched from the Kanawha Valley early in May while Sigel started up 
the Valley of Virginia from Martinsburg. Although Crook succeeded in 
defeating the Confederates at Cloyds Mountain and in burning the 
New River bridge Sigel was humiliatingly trounced at New Market on 
May 15 and was replaced by Hunter four days later. 

For the South the engagement at New Market possessed greater psy- 
chological than military significance. The courageous charge of the 
V.M.I. cadets forms one of the most colorful pages in American history, 
but the Confederate victory was cancelled only three weeks afterward 
when Hunter smashed the Confederate army at Piedmont and thereby 
gave the lie to the designation of the Shenandoah Valley as the “Valley 
of Humiliation” for the Northern armies. Sigel, of course, had no busi- 
ness at New Market in the first place. On the day of the battle his troops 
were strung out for nineteen miles along the Valley turnpike, and while 
his total force was numerically superior to that of Breckinridge, it was 
outnumbered and ill-managed on the field. That the retreat of his army 
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did not become a rout is largely the result of a wet day, the fatigue of 
the Confederates, and the mismanagement of the Confederate cavalry 
under General John D. Imboden, which were hors de combat on the 
wrong side of Smith's Creek. 

A dearth of eye-witness reports of the battle were written by Northern 
observers, who were perhaps more inclined to forget than to remem- 
ber the events of New Market. However, the recent discovery of the 
military notebooks of Colonel D. H. Strother, one of Sigel’s staff officers, 
supplies us with a graphic view of the battle as seen from the Union 
lines. David H. Strother (1816-1888) was nominally the commander of 
the 3rd West Virginia Cavalry, but as his regiment was split up among 
other contingents, he served throughout the war as a staff officer. He 
was a Virginian from Martinsburg who had joined General Robert Pat- 
terson’s staff as a civilian topographer and had been promoted to the 
ranks of captain, lieutenant colonel, and colonel. Before his assignment 
to Sigel, he served as an aide-de-camp to Banks, Pope, McClellan, and 
Kelley. He was particularly valuable as an aide, because prior to the 
war he had been a travel writer and artist for Harper's Magazine and 
was intimately familiar with much of the ground on which the war was 
fought. Strother never doubted that he would some day write about his 
wartime experiences, and he kept a series of notebooks into which he 
recorded each day's events. His “Personal Recollections of the War,” 
which cover the period from Fort Sumter through Antietam, were pub- 
lished serially in Harper's from 1866 to 1868; his subsequent career is 
recorded in his unpublished notebooks. 

Strother’s account of New Market is of greatest value in its characteri- 
zation and description of General Sigel, who was distrusted by army 
and by staff alike. Professor Edward Turner’s hypothesis that many of 
Sigel’'s men were disheartened before the campaign began in earnest is 
convincingly confirmed. Normally, Strother carried his notebook into 
battle with him, but not when campaigning with Sigel. “Fearing some 
disaster in this campaign,” he left his journal behind and relied upon 
his memory from May 1 to 17. He then wrote his account after the Union 
withdrawal to Cedar Creek. Nor were his gloomy forebodings ground- 
less. Franz Sigel ended his battlefield career at New Market, and for 
Strother, as for the army, the removal of Sigel amply compensated for 
the ignominious defeat. 

Strother’s notebook is used through the courtesy of his grandson, D. 
H. Strother of Milwaukee. For details of the battle itself I have relied 
upon Edward R. Turner's The New Market Campaign (Richmond, 
1912). 

May 1, Sunday [Martinsburg]. On going out was informed by the 
sergeant that [Col. Philip G. Bier] and myself must give up the horses 
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we had ridden as they were originally intended for General Sigel’s pri- 
vate orders and the Quartermaster had no right to transfer them. I 
told the sergeant that I would not give up the horse unless General 
Sigel’s request was conveyed by a commissioned officer. Presently 
[Major G .G.] Lyon came and claimed the horses in the General’s name. 
I yielded with as much grace as possible. Bier was furious and declared 
he would resign. I told him there was a campaign and probably a battle 
ahead and we must now go on if we went afoot. I now found myself 
fairly embarked on the campaign without messing utensils, nothing to 
eat, and on foot. The prospect was gloomy enough, especially as I 
found General Sigel was to be surrounded by a set of low scouts, spies, 
detectives, and speculators. These fellows were next to him while his 
staff officers were outside. . .. About 12 o'clock Sigel started. I accepted 
an invitation to ride in a carriage with Major Lyon. It cleared off and 
the day became warm and clear. As we were about starting a crowd 
of country people gathered to see Sigel. He remarked them and asked 
fretfully who they were, and on being answered he threatened to have 
them all arrested if they did not immediately disperse. On the road to 
Winchester [I] recognized the destruction of campaigning armies. The 
country was a picture of desolation, although its sterner features were 
relieved by the tender green and the fresh budding of spring. On all 
sides were seen graves, bones, and dead animals and equipments. Win- 
chester looked gloomy and forlorn. Entering the town with the column 
I saw only groups of negroes on the streets, well dressed and grinning. 
... Headquarters was established at the Stone Mill about 2 miles south 
of Winchester. . . . I slept on a sofa where I found but little comfort and 
soon discovered it had been previously used by the Rebels, it being 
lousy. ... i 

sep 2, Monday. . . . Called on Aunt Sarah Strange! to get her assis- 
tance in hiring a cook but the negroes were all afraid to go with us. The 
reverses of the Federal troops having made them timid. The more enter- 
prising among them having gone off long ago, I was unable to find any- 
one after all my searching. . . . I made several attempts while here to get 
a horse from the A.Q.M. at Martinsburg but was not able to do so. 
Meanwhile I had the satisfaction to see my black colt which I had ap- 
propriated formerly taken possession of by Major Lyon and afterward 
by [Lt. Col. William L.] Graham, a sort of penetentiary [sic] bird at- 
tached to Genl. Sigel’s service. . . 2 Lyon told me that Sigel was a Prus- 





1“Aunt” Sarah Strange was a free Negro woman who before the war had worked 
for Strother’s father at his hotel in Berkeley Springs, (West) Virginia. 

2 Throughout the campaign Sigel relied more upon the services of his civilian 

scouts than upon his staff, many of whom he distrusted because of their service 
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sian and studied at a military school and then at the University and was 
a professor at one of them. He was engaged in the last revolutionary at- 
tempt there and fled the country when it failed. He afterward went to 
Italy and had some command there. He retired thence to London and 
came over here to offer his services at the breaking out of this Revolu- 
tion. [Brigadier General Jeremiah C.] Sullivan stated that in some con- 
versation with him, Sigel had alluded to his sojourn in London and 
spoke of his playing the piano in some lager beer saloon.’ Sigel had the 
air to me of a military pedagogue, given to the technical shams and 
trifles of military art, but narrow minded and totally wanting in prac- 
tical capacity. He had a low set about him, and between him and his 
staff he had retained there was no social adaptation and no confidential 
relations. He had retained us in fact at the suggestion of higher authority 
or rather of public opinion and the result was disagreeable to both par- 
ties. I thought at this time or rather hoped that Sigel was honest and pa- 
triotic, but I have since been led to believe that he was a mere adven- 
turer and connived at the dishonest practices of his set. This of itself 
fully accounted for the suspicious temper and want of confidence 
showed his staff. . . . 

The day after we entered Winchester some houses on the main 
street were burned by our troops, wherefore I do not know. As I 
stopped in the street one day on horseback a graceful girl passed and I 
observed that she had dropped her veil on the crossing. My impulse was 
to dismount and hand it to her, but I remembered three years ago on a 
similar occasion in this same street an American officer who handed a 
lady a dropped veil had been treated with scorn and insult, she refusing 
to touch an article which had been contaminated by the touch of a 
Yankee. My gallant impulse was therefore stifled. But a sergeant whose 
memory did not go back so far picked up the veil and following her, re- 
spectfully handed it to her. The attention was most graciously thanked. 
The feeling against Yankees is much modified in Winchester since 
Bank’s first entry in 1862.‘ 

May [blank] Tents struck and the army moved southward toward 
Strasburg. Graves and dead animals in all stages of decomposition 
marked the way. We took headquarters at the house of Isaac Hite on Ce- 
dar Creek between Middletown and Strasburg, the same house where 
Fremont had his headquarters when he was relieved of command in 


3 Brigadier General Jeremiah Sullivan was in command of the Ist Infantry Divi- 
sion at New Market. Strother may be mistaken about the date of his conversation 
with Sullivan, because according to Turner (p. 6), Sullivan did not arrive at 
Cedar Creek until May 9. 

4 Strother had last been in Winchester in the spring of 1862 when he was an assist- 
ant adjutant general on Banks’s staff. Because he was a Virginian serving with the 
Union Army, he was extremely sensitive to snubs by the civilian population. 
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1862. . . 5 The ample oak floors of the dwelling afforded us bed room 
and office room while a semicircle of tents was pitched in the front lawn 
under an immense lilac hedge in full bloom. A most beautiful and frag- 
rant shade. Here we remained for several days. . . . 

May 11. We moved on Woodstock, I riding on a small sorrel pony lent 
me by Captain [Richard G.] Prendergast. . . . Took headquarters at a 
house 1% miles north of Woodstock. The house was new and had some 
surroundings of shrubbery, a cedar hedge, etc. It was ruined and occu- 
pied by one Cheney and his wife. He had been a small gambler at Bal- 
timore and had been at Bath and recognized me directly. . . . Sigel here 
gave me some papers relating to military movements. McNeil had at- 
tacked Piedmont, captured 100 men, a passenger train, and had burnt 
the railroad works there, destroying a quarter of a million of property.® 
Of this attack Sigel had had due notice by a letter from Wm. J. Smith, 
which is in my possession. Our trains were also continually attacked en 
route to and from Martinsburg. . . . The advance of Grant had been 
heard of from time to time, the battles of the wilderness had been 
fought, and Lee was reported falling back towards Gordonsville. The 
rains had been almost continuous since we came out from Martinsburg 
and all side roads were very muddy and the streams swollen. .. . 

Col. Boyd with a batallion on a scout about this time, moving up the 
Luray Valley entered Luray and crossing the ridge by the New Market 
turnpike fell upon the whole Confederate force under Imboden and 
were cut to pieces and captured, losing about 100 men and nearly all 
their horses.” Boyd escaped with about 150 men, most of them on foot 
having been forced to abandon their horses and take to the mountains. 
... Sigel it seems wished to take possession of New Market, to secure the 
roads leading over the mountains east and west of that place. This was 
the reason he gave me for pushing so far forward. At the same time this 
did not excuse him for sending detachments of his force so far from 
the main body as to be destroyed in detail as in Boyd’s case and to court 
destruction as in the case of Moor’s brigade which was at this time 20 
miles in advance of the main army.® 


5 “Belle Grove,” four miles north of Strasburg, was also Sigel’s headquarters after 
New Market. It was here that he was relieved of command by General David 
Hunter. Strother’s account of Fremont’s removal is found in his “Personal Recol- 
lections of the War,” Harper's Magazine, XXXIV (May, 1867), 734. 

6 John McNeil’s raid at Piedmont, West Virginia, on May 5, resulted in a general 
reinforcement of Sigel’s army and thereby permitted him to advance beyond Ce- 
dar Creek. Grant's first order, “I do not want you to move farther south than 
Cedar Creek,” was now countermanded. 

7 This reconnaissance by Colonel William H. Boyd with 300 cavalry was comple- 
mented by another by Colonel Jacob Higgins with 500 in the direction of War- 
densville. Both were severely routed. 

8 Colonel Augustus Moor, commanding the Ist Brigade, had been sent forward on 
May 13 with three regiments of infantry and nine hundred cavalry, and on the 
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May 15, Sunday. [Woodstock] Rose early and tents were struck. 
While the troops were moving out and every one about packing up lug- 
gage and papers, Genl. Sigel came out of the house at a full run towards 
the camp of teamsters and negro servants. His high boots were hanging 
down and altogether he cut a very absurd figure as he ran, exclaiming 
at every jump, “By Got, I vill catch dot dam tief.” It seems that morning 
he had lost a favorite brandy flask and was accusing every one he met 
of stealing it. Our hostess Madame Cheney appearing at the time was 
flatly accused of stealing it. She was horrified and indignant. She got 
Capt. [Thomas G.] Putnam aside in a room and after stating her 
wrongs, lifted her hands to heaven exclaiming, “May the vengeance of 
the Almighty follow that man. He has wounded my feelings too deeply, 
for healing or apology.”® 

We at length got off in the mud and rain as gruff and uncomfortable 
as we could well be. In the village of Edinburg we found the shops and 
houses full of unarmed stragglers from Boyd’s command. The sound of 
cannon in front was heard at intervals, growing more distinct as we ad- 
vanced, showing that the enemy had made a stand somewhere and was 
no longer retiring. With alternate rain and sunshine we rode on to 
Mount Jackson where the staff halted for some time in a rain. A negro 
here told us that Breckinridge was up at New Market with four thou- 
sand men to reinforce Imboden. This was doubtful or if true the aggre- 
gate of the force did not equal ours which was seven or eight thousand 
or perhaps counting the cavalry nine thousand in all.!° Major Lang once 
lay sick in this place and was kindly nursed by a woman and her daugh- 
ters.’ As we tarried he called to see them and was cheerfully met and 
asked to stay and eat a meal. He replied he had not time then. The girl 
said laughingly, “You can call then as you come back and take supper if 
you have time to stop, which I doubt.” 

The cannonading beginning to grow more lively, we started forward 
again, crossing the Shenandoah by the bridge which was in good con- 


following day he made contact with Breckinridge at New Market. The rest of 
Sigel’s force was scattered along the turnpike as far back as Woodstock. Fearing 
that the recall of Moor to Mt. Jackson would demoralize the troops, Sigel at- 
tempted to push his army to New Market on the morning of May 15. 

® While Sigel was searching for his brandy flask, Colonel Moor was engaging the 
enemy at New Market. 

10 According to Turner (p. 6), Sigel had learned that he was faced by Breckinridge 
when the Confederate’s telegraphic correspondence fell into his hands at Wood- 
stock. Up to this time he had teen opposed only by a cavalry force under Im- 
boden. Although Sigel outnumbered Breckinridge 6,000 to 4,500, the forces 
which met at New Market were approximately equal because many Union troops 
never reached the field. 

11 Major Theodore F. Lang became one of Sigel’s most outspoken critics; he never 
forgot “the absolute mismanagement of that splendid body of veteran soldiers that 
composed Sigel’s army.” See Turner, p. 101. 
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dition. I felt uneasy when I observed this, as the river was raging and the 
enemy might have very easily stopped our advance by burning this 
bridge if such had been their policy, but having a well built bridge for 
us to cross looked as if they were ready for us and confident. After we 
crossed and mounted Rude’s Hill,’? the General halted again on the top 
of the hill from whence we could see the canon firing between Moor 
and the enemy. I had given Genl. Sigel a drink of my sherry by the way 
and here gave him another drink for which he gave me some lunch of 
bread and meat. This was the last drink I got of my wine that day as the 
cook afterwards came out and I lost the whole of it. My sorrel pony went 
heavily, having traveled fifty miles the day before on a scout. Pushing 
forward from this point we presently reached Col. Moor’s position on a 
hill just to the right of Dr. Rice’s house at the northern extremity of New 
Market. Stahel was on the field with a portion of his cavalry while a 
battery on the hill was exchanging shots with the enemy’s artillery 
posted on an opposing hill at the other end of town."* Having communi- 
cated with Moor, Sigel left his staff near Rice’s house and rode forward 
to reconoitter. While he was absent a number of shells whistled over our 
heads. This was about mid-day. . .. 

Meanwhile our cavalry skirmishers stretched along to the village 
were briskly occupied and the whole Rebel artillery opened, showing a 
dozen or sixteen pieces. Sending messengers back to hurry up the artil- 
lery and infantry, the greater part of which was stretched along the 
route, Sigel gave the order to fall back to the second position. This was 
about half a mile in rear of the first and to my judgment not so good a 
position as the first for defence.* His object in falling back, however, 
may have been to meet the forces which were slow in coming up. At 
this point about 20 guns were in position. Two batteries on our extreme 
right on an eminence. Von Kleiser’s battery of brass ten-pounders on the 
center too far advanced I think for support of the main line.'> The infan- 
try which had got up, six regiments about 3000 men in all, were drawn 
up in two lines 100 yards apart supporting these batteries. The line of 
battle thus formed reached from the Heights to the turnpike road. On 


12 Rude’s Hill is about one mile south of Mt. Jackson. It was here that Sigel’s forces 
regrouped after the battle. 

13 At this time Breckinridge was still in his defensive position on Shirley’s Hill to 
the south of New Market where he expected to await attack. Major General Julius 
Stahel, commanding the 1st Cavalry Division, led the unsuccessful counterattack 
against the Confederate right in the afternoon. When he was repulsed, the Union 
army lost its last hope for a favorable outcome at New Market. 

14 The first line was held by Moor, who fell back to the second line under Colonel 
Joseph Thoburn four hundred yards to the rear. By splitting his army, Sigel was 
unable to cope with the united frontal attack by Breckinridge. 

15 The V.M.I. cadets proved Strother was right when they attacked Captain Albert 
Von Kleiser’s 30th New York Light Battery and captured one of the guns. 
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the left of the turnpike Stahel’s cavalry about 300 strong was posted 
with a section of two guns of Ewing’s horse battery. 

Sigel seemed to be in a state of excitement and rode here and there 
with Stahel and Moor jabbering German. In his excitement he seemed 
to forget his English entirely and the purely American portion of his 
staff were totally useless. I followed him up and down until I got tired 
and finding a group of his staff officers together near a battery in rear 
of the lines, I stopped, got a drink of whiskey, and ate a cracker which 
an artilleryman gave me. These officers said the General had ordered 
them to remain there, but seeing him riding rapidly to the artillery posi- 
tion on our right we started to join him. Just then the enemy appeared 
advancing in two lines of battle extending unbroken along our whole 
front while along the front of the cavalry a line of skirmishers was seen 
pushing forward.’ Our artillery opened immediately, all the guns firing 
with great rapidity. The enemy’s artillery played chiefly on our cavalry 
which after making a few futile movements was totally withdrawn to 
the rear.” The Rebel infantry continued to advance in spite of our fur- 
ious artillery fire, their lines were steady and clean, no officers either 
mounted or on foot appearing among them. When within 300 yards they 
began to yell as usual when the musketry from both lines opened with 
great fury. Our men began to break immediately, running to the rear 
by ones, twos, and finally in streams. 

Seeing this demoralization beginning, I drew my sword and attempted 
to rally the fugitives. The example was followed by many other officers 
of the staff, Lt. Col. [William C.] Starr, Lt. [George H.] North, Captain 
[Thayer] Melvin, and others. Lt. [John R.] Meigs was especially excited 
and I saw him cut down a straggler with his saber. Our position was be- 
coming very hot. Our lines were falling back and were rapidly disinte- 
grating and becoming a rout. As they retired, the Rebel yells approached 
rapidly and their fire both of musketry and artillery now concentrated 
on the crumbling lines. The line of staff officers slowly retreated, ex- 
posed to a hail of balls and shells. As I was about to saber a fugitive, he 
fell struck by a ball in the side, crying to his comrades to carry him away. 
Lt. Col. Starr’s horse received a severe wound from a shell which he died 
of that night. While we stood together trying to form a line of rallied 
men, a cannon shot ploughed the ground just at one horse’s feet not 
twelve inches from their hoofs. A moment later a spent musket ball 
struck me plump in the breast and bounced off without hurting me. 
Seeing that our attempts to rally the infantry were futile and that the ar- 


16 It was now between one and two o'clock in the afternoon. 

17 Imboden’s cavalry and artillery flanked Stahel’s cavalry by crossing Smith’s 
Creek on the Federal left. Although he could not know it at the time, Imboden 
had also accidentally removed himself from the battle. 
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tillery was retiring as fast as possible, I also retired, hoping to be able to 
rally the men on Rude’s Hill when we could get out of range of the Rebel 
fire. I rode back and presently overtook Sullivan alone, riding also to- 
ward the rear. When we neared the turnpike which was crowded with 
artillery, ambulances, and fugitives I asked Sullivan if there were no re- 
serves. He replied, “None whatever.” I then told him it would be judi- 
cious to post the batteries on the hill before us where they could cover 
the retreat and afford a cover to rally the troops. He told me to give the 
order but I replied his rank would have more weight with the officers, 
and he accordingly posted the guns." Arriving on this hill, I found Sigel 
and Stahel already there and two solid regiments of infantry with some 
cavalry already posted behind the crest to sustain the batteries. As the 
enemy advanced a very rapid cannonade was opened on them. They re- 
plied with all their power and we stood for half an hour, our batteries ex- 
posed to the return fire. Sigel, as the shells flew over and burst, snapped 
his fingers at them and whistled an imitation of them, thus to show his 
contempt of the danger.’® One of these shells burst between two cavalry- 
men and killed both men and horses. 

After checking the enemy decidedly at this point we fell back half a 
mile nearer to the brow of Rude’s Hill and leaving the fresh regiments to 
support a battery we retired to Mount Jackson, arriving there about 
4 o'clock. Here a line of battle was posted behind the river which was 
very full and preparations were made to destroy the bridge should the 
enemy attempt to advance. By six in the afternoon all our troops were 
withdrawn from the south side of the river and the enemy appeared in 
small force on Rude’s Hill, delivering some shots from their batteries 
which fell short generally but one of which struck the bridge. I was wet 
and fatigued to extremity and a cheerful supper at the house of Major 
Lang’s landlady did not much toward restoring me. About dark a move- 
ment was made northward, the trains and ambulances retiring toward 
Strasburg. I looked in vain for my pony and could not find him. In the 
rain and mud I was desperate at losing my only means of locomotion 
and also at losing a horse that I had borrowed. . . . Just as I was starting, 
I found Prendergast’s sergeant who had taken the pony to feed him and 
restored the animal to me somewhat improved. I mounted and overtook 


18 This was probably the battery of Captain H. A. Du Pont, which slowed down the 
Confederate advance and allowed the Union forces to retreat without panic from 
the field. Captain Du Pont also destroyed the bridge over the Shenandoah near 
Mt. Jackson and thereby prevented any further Confederate assault. 

19 Neither Strother nor any one else has ever questioned Sigel’s personal courage. 
Colonel George D. Wells, who was with eo at this phase of the battle, wrote, 
“Gen. Sigel was on his horse on the right of our line deans most of the engage- 


ment, and in the hottest of the fire. How he escaped is a mystery to me.” Turner, 
p. 100. 
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the staff. The night was alternate rain and moonlight. A few miles from 
Mount Jackson the main road runs along the bank of the Shenandoah. 
The enemy by coming down on the opposite side might have prevented 
our using the road without their having to cross the river. Trains and 
stragglers poured along it, however, without interruption. . . . I rode with 
the staff to the town of Edinburg which was full of stragglers and wag- 
ons. Here I lost the General entirely. . . . At length Doctors [R. S.] 
Hayes and [James M.] Leeck [Leet] came by and we concluded to ride 
to Woodstock. We rode on together and as there were no troops near 
us we were not free from apprehension of Rebel cavalry. At Narrow Pas- 
sage we overtook the wagons again which at least afforded us company. 
My horse was so nearly exhausted that I looked for the animal to fall 
down with me at any moment. Sympathy with him increased my fatigue, 
which was extreme. Arrived at length at Woodstock and aroused the 
landlord of the hotel there. He had neither beds nor food, nor drink, nor 
yet provender for our horses. Yet there was stable room and house room. 
So we went to the stables ourselves and tied our jaded horses to the 
empty mangers and then returned to the House. Our host turned us 
into a parlour and brought us half a dozen quilts and blankets. I had 
already sunk upon a sofa, booted, belted, and spurred, stiff with mud 
and soaked with rain. The landlord covered me over and I slept pro- 
foundly. 

May 16, Monday. I awoke refreshed. Cannon, wagons, and stragglers 
were still training through the town. I got a wretched meal in the house. 
In the barroom on one side I found a long pine box containing a dead 
soldier, stiff in his bloody garments. On another cot lay a soldier with 
the death rattle in his throat. A third lay mortally wounded in the bowles 
awaiting a slower death. A fourth had just been carried out and buried. 
These were the victims of bushwhackers at Fisher's Hill a few days be- 
fore. . . . General and staff stayed at Edinboro [sic]. The cavalcade 
stopped near Cheney's house from whence we had ridden the day be- 
fore. . . . Sigel got news that Averell and Crook had been successful in 
their raid upon the Tennessee Rail Road, having beaten the enemy with 
a loss to him of 900 killed, wounded, and missing.” To one who told me 
of this news I replied. “We are doing a good business in this Depart- 
ment. Averell is tearing up the Virginia and Tennessee Rail Road while 
Sigel is tearing down the Valley turnpike.” This took like wildfire and 
was repeated all over the Department. As we left this place, Mrs. 


20 A reference to Crook’s defeat of Jenkins and Jones at Cloyd’s Mountain on May 
8. Averell had been turned back from Saltville, but he destroyed part of the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad near Christiansburg. 

21 Strother’s bon mot was, as he says, widely circulated; it was also published in 
Charles Halpine’s Baked Meats of the Funeral (New York, 1866), pp. 300-301. 
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Cheney called to Starr and inquired about the news. When she heard of 
Sigel’s defeat, she thanked God fervently, declaring that her prayers 
were always answered and that she never cursed any one in her life who 
did not presently come to grief. . .. This campaign was miserably con- 
ducted by Sigel. In the first place he sent a brigade under Moor with 
some cavalry twenty miles ahead of his main body, so far as to be en- 
tirely out of supporting distance. When he went forward at length to 
support this force, he joined battle with his troops strung out along 
the road for fourteen miles. He chose a weak position to receive Breck- 
inridge’s attack when he might have fallen back to Rude’s Hill which he 
could have held with artillery alone until his troops were all up and 
rested. During the battle he was talking German and fiddling with the 
artillery instead of looking to the general position of the army and the 
infantry, which is, after all, the decisive arm. I came to the conclusion 
that Sigel is merely a book soldier acquainted with the techniques of the 
art of war but having no capacity to fight troops in the field. For the rest, 
he is given to detail and littleness and without comprehensiveness and 
is entirely below the commission which he bears. I had hoped when he 
first came into the Department that he was at least honest and enthusi- 
astic for an ideal, but I think now he was an adventurer and speculator, 
venal and intriguing. We can afford to lose such a battle as New Market 
to get rid of such a mistake as Major General Sigel.” 


22 On May 17, Halleck wrote to Grant about Sigel: “he is already in full retreat on 
Strasburg. If you expect anything from him you will be mistaken. He will do noth- 
ing but run. He never did anything else.” Quoted in Turner, p. 102. 





THE CONTINUING WAR 


by James I. Robertson, Jr. 


IT IS BOTH SUPERFLUOUs and dangerous for a person new to office to state 
at the outset what he intends to accomplish in the months ahead, and 
your new editor will not join company with John Brown on the gallows 
of history by so committing himself. That every effort is being made to 
enrich your interest in and knowledge of the Civil War we hope will be 
reflected in future issues. Our primary aim is fittingly expressed in the 
title of this column. 

But lest we create a suspicion of the unknown, we present a hint of 
things to come. Three special issues are in various stages. The first, 
which we hope to publish this year, will treat of Civil War religion and 
will include articles on specific faiths, chaplains, and a spattering of 
letters and diaries from the front lines. A second issue will be devoted to 
prisons and prison conditions on both sides. Monographs on Anderson- 
ville, Libby, and other camps will be complemented by discourses on 
over-all treatment. A third number of Civil War History will center on 
wartime railroads. Robert Selph Henry will be our guest editor for that 
issue. In between, we plan to publish articles on such themes as the trial 
and execution of Henry Wirz, the naval battle of Drewry’s Bluff, the 
death of H. M. T. Walker, Halleck at Second Manassas, Civil War fic- 
tion, several articles on economics and social life, excerpts from soldiers’ 
diaries and letters, and other papers on diverse subjects. 

Obviously, therefore, the heaviness of this issue on things military is 
not necessarily indicative of future issues. Yet we will strive always to 
present the better or more provocative commentaries on specific cam- 
paigns in order to challenge and appease the hundreds of our readers 
who, like their editor, are but armchair generals at heart. 

2 o 


Biographies lead the field in spring releases and writing. Warren 
Hassler has followed up his detailed study of McClellan with a work of 
larger scope, Commanders of the Army of the Potomac, which LSU 
Press will publish shortly. ... Denlinger’s, publishers of Middleburg, Vir- 
ginia, has issued an historical novel on John Tyler by J. J. Perling. En- 
titled The President Takes a Wife, this work is heavy on Tyler’s thwarted 
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attempts to prevent civil war and his allegiance to Virginia and the 
Confederacy in the last months of his life. . .. Chicago’s Edward A. Egan 
is completing his biography of Father Ryan, the Southern clergyman 
whose postwar poetry gave strength to a conquered area. None in the 
South forgot the closing lines of “The Conquered Banner”: “Touch it not 
—unfold it never, Let it droop there, furled forever, For its people's 
hopes are dead!” 

Little, Brown will publish the selected wartime letters and papers of 
Robert E. Lee. Clifford Dowdey and Louis Manarin are working jointly 
on this Virginia Civil War Centennial Commission project. The first 
volume, estimated at 900 pages, is tentatively slated for publication on 
April 23, 1961. . . . lowa State’s E. B. Smith is writing a dual biography 
of the famous Blairs: Francis, Sr., and Montgomery. . . . LeRoy Fischer 
at Oklahoma State is near completion of his study of Adam Gurowski of 
war diary fame. Publication is scheduled for late this year. 

A rash of Lincolnalia is on its way. Three years in the making, Lincoln, 
Unforgettable American: His First 150 Years, will be published soon by 
Doubleday. Carl Haverlin, Ralph Newman, Bruce Catton, and many 
others have contributed to what no doubt will be one of the year’s best- 
sellers... . Andrew A. Freeman has written a detailed account of the 
events surrounding the Cooper Union speech, Abraham Lincoln Goes to 
New York, is the title of this Coward-McCann February release. . . . 
Lloyd Ostendorf, president of Dayton’s Civil War Round Table, has 
written a unique little study, Mr. Lincoln Comes to Dayton. It treats of 
Abe's 1859 visit to the Ohio city and is rich in the political issues of the 
day. Interested persons may obtain copies—in paperback or hard cov- 
ers—from Mr. Ostendorf at 225 Lookout Drive, Dayton 9. . . . Exposition 
has published The Constitutions of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis a comparative study by Russell H. Ouynn. This marks the second 
such work on the two presidents within recent months. The other, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Versus Jefferson Davis, was written by Irving Werstein, 
who is now at work on a biography of General Phil Kearney. Mr. Wer- 
stein is also doing research for a book on the cotton famine in England 
during the war. 

Capricorn’s Books has published a new edition of Frederick Law Om- 
sted’s The Slave States Before the Civil War in paperback form. Ace 
Books has done likewise for W. A. Swanberg’s Sickles the Incredible, 
originally published by Scribner's. . . . John F. Blair Publishers of Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, has released William M. Norman’s A Por- 
tion of My Life, which treats of the prison life and hardships of a Con- 
federate soldier. ... Albert D. Kirwan of the University of Kentucky has 
scored well with his The Confederacy, an anthology of social and polit- 





ical documents that presents a vivid picture of life behind the Southern 
lines. 

The Georgia Historical Commission is completing a Guide to the 
more than 750 Civil War historical markers in the Peach State. Followers 
of Sherman, Kilpatrick, Johnston, and Hood can place their orders for 
this tourist booklet with the Commission at 116 Mitchell Street, S.W., 
Atlanta 8... . The Civil War Centennial Commission will hold its third 
national assembly in St. Louis, May 5-6. Several features are planned to 
aid state and local agencies in commemorating the war in their particu- 
lar locales. Anyone may attend. 

Bud Warner is hard at work on his Generals in Blue. . . . Frank L. 
Klement at Marquette University has completed a study of Midwest- 
ern Copperheadism. The University of Chicago Press has scheduled 
April 1 for release date. . . . Late this year Bethany Press will publish 
Herman Norton’s history of Confederate chaplains, which was his dis- 
sertation at Vanderbilt. . .. Burke Davis has finished a new anthology, 
Our Incredible Civil War, which will be making an appearance soon. .. . 
Fairfax Downey will follow his Clash of Cavalry with a book on the 
Chattanooga Campaign of 1868. 

New releases in the Confederate Centennial Studies are Haskell Mon- 
roe, Yankees A’Coming, William B. Hesseltine, Lincoln’s Plan of Re- 
construction (composed of lectures delivered at Memphis State Uni- 
versity last fall), and Preston Moore, My Ever Dearest Friend: The Let- 
ters of A. Dudley Mann to Jefferson Davis. . . . Indiana University’s 
spring releases include a new edition of Sarah Morgan Dawson’s A 
Confederate Girfs Diary, annotated by the editor of this column; 
Horace Porter’s Campaigning with Grant, edited by Wayne Temple; and 
John S. Wise’s The End of an Era, edited by Curtis Carroll Davis. This 
brings to seventeen the number of reprints in this valuable series. . . . 
Frederic von Allendorfer, 2483 N. Kildare Avenue, Chicago 39, is work- 
ing on a booklet with the tentative title, “Official and Unofficial Decora- 
tions and Medals of the Civil War, 1861-1865.” All persons who can aid 
in the compilation of this work are urged to contact Mr. von Allendorfer. 

This issue’s “sleeper”: Blake McKelvey, ed., Rochester in the Civil 
War. Volume XXII of the “Rochester Historical Society Publications,” 
this work was published in 1944. The study includes a short history of 
the city’s role in the war, as well as three collections of war letters, a 
private’s diary and reminiscences of a member of the 140th New York 
Infantry. The book contains over 260 pages and is bound in cloth. This 
excellent volume of primary material may still be obtained at $1.50 post- 
paid from the Rochester Historical Society, 485 East Avenue, Rochester, 
7, New York. 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


Edited by Boyd B. Stutler 
517 Main Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS DESIGNED as an open forum for researchers into 
Civil War themes and for readers of Civil War History in general. It is 
open for questions on and discussions of phases of the Great Conflict 
and its personnel. Also, we welcome notes on newly discovered, little 
known, or other sidelights on the war. Contributions are invited; all 
correspondence should be addressed to: Notes and Queries Editor, 517 
Main Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 


QUERIES 
No. 63—Isaac Sherman and Lincoln's Proclamation: 

An unanswered query in the September, 1956, number is repeated: 
“I have a framed engraving (copyright 1895) of Frank H. Carpenter's 
painting ‘Lincoln and His Cabinet,’ inscribed by Carpenter to Russell 
Sage. The text of the inscription is: “To Honorable Russell Sage with the 
compliments of the artist, Frank B. Carpenter, New York, December 18, 
1897.’ Below the engraved picture is a facsimile of the Emancipation 
Proclamation of September, 1862. Inserted with the facsimile is a hand- 
written slip which reads: ‘Revised in the private office of Sherman & 
Wibert, No. 1, Hanover Square, New York, by Isaac Sherman at the re- 
quest of President Lincoln.’ 

Query: Does anyone know the background for the unsupported state- 
ment that Isaac Sherman revised the September draft of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation?” 

Carl Haverlin 
ANSWERS 
No. 57—Major Henry Zarah Curtis, Baxter Springs Massacre: 

An answer in part to the query of Ray S. Schulz (September, 1959), is 
supplied by Albert Castel, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania: 

1. The Union post at Baxter Springs, Kansas, was established by Major 
Curtis, acting as General Blunt's Assistant Adjutant General, in late 
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August, 1863. Its purpose was to protect and facilitate communications 
between Fort Scott and Fort Blunt (Fort Gibson). Ironically, had not 
Major Curtis established this post, he would not have been killed by 
Quantrill’s guerrillas, for Quantrill was attacking it when Blunt’s men 
unexpectedly appeared on the scene. 

2. There exists in the Thomas Moonlight Papers, Kansas State Histori- 
cal Society, Topeka, a letter from Blunt to Major Curtis, August 10, 
1868, in which Blunt mentions taking along “female servants” during 
the military campaigns. Moonlight was closely associated with Blunt 
and Curtis, and perhaps his papers contain other items bearing on 
Curtis. 

8. Blunt’s memoirs, in Volume 1, Kansas Historical Quarterly, perhaps 
contain information on Curtis. As to what happened to Curtis at Baxter 
Springs, W. E. Connelley’s Quantrill and the Border Wars is of value, 
along with A. T. Andreas’ History of Kansas, pp. 1,152-53. Aside from 
these sources there is the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, which have no doubt been consulted. 


NOTES 
Third National Assembly for Civil War Centennial: 

A third national assembly and conference of people from all organi- 
zations and agencies interested in the upcoming Civil War centennial 
observances will be held at St. Louis, Missouri, on May 5 and 6. Called 
by the National Civil War Centennial Commission, the major purpose of 
the gathering is to discuss and add final touches to state program plan- 
ning, re-enactments, and educational features. All sessions will be held 
in the historic Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, built on the site where General 
U. S. Grant once sold cord wood from his farm on Gravois Road, now the 
Busch estate. 

The first assembly in 1958 was held in Washington, D.C., and the 
second in the spring of 1959 at Richmond, Virginia, thus visiting both 
capitals involved in the war. The midwestern meeting is planned to give 
representatives from the Mississippi Valley and western areas oppor- 
tunity to participate in the planning. The fourth and final assembly in 
the spring of 1961 will be held in the deep South, where much of the war 
was fought. Colonel Karl S. Betts, executive director of the National 
Commission, has announced that all meetings at St. Louis will be open 
to the public, with no restriction on the number of representatives from 
any one organization. “This assembly,” says Colonel Betts, “should be 
our largest and most fruitful. Last spring at Richmond we had more 
than 300 delegates from $2 states and 116 organizations The centennial 
years are now so close upon us that I am sure we shall have a much 
larger attendance at St. Louis,” 
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Assembly of Civil War Round Tables at Hagerstown: 

Hagerstown (Maryland) Civil War Round Table will be host to the 
third national assembly of Civil War Round Tables on May 6, 7, and 8. 
The committee, under Chairman James Murfin, is planning an elaborate 
program for the meet, which will include guest speakers at the formal 
sessions, displays and exhibits, guided tours to Gathland State Park in 
the South Mountain battle area, Antietam and Harpers Ferry, and other 
special features. The famed Washington County Artillery, 4th Maryland 
Confederate, and Sharpsburg Rifles will participate in the program, col- 
orful units in authentic Civil War uniforms and equipped with the arms 
of that period. Chairman Murfin has announced that ample provision 
has been made for caring for visitors. The main activities will center at 
the Venice Motel, convenient to the city area. For reservations and in- 
formation address: Hagerstown Civil War Round Table, Box 1155, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. Attention Assembly Chairman. 


Harpers Ferry Observes Centennial of John Brown Raid: 

Setting the pace for the forthcoming observances and commemora- 
tions of the chief events of the Civil War, Harpers Ferry staged a very 
successful four-day observance of the centennial of the John Brown raid 
upon that town on October 15-18. Some 65,000 visitors crowded into 
the limited area during the four days, taxing the facilities of the area to 


the breaking point and blocking approaches for miles in all directions. 
The weather was perfect, bright and sunny with just the right touch of 
October crispness. Costumed groups of ladies in hoopskirts, lacy frills 
and furbelows; gentlemen dressed in frock coats of all hues and colors, 
tight fitting trousers and top-hats; and soldiers and United States Ma- 
rines fitted out in the uniforms of a century ago accented the scene and 
added greatly to the pleasure of the holiday guests. One reporter said, 
the “Mardi Gras of New Orleans could not outstrip the citizens of Jeffer- 
son County in putting on a show that never can be forgotten.” 

The observance was staged jointly by a committee of citizens and the 
Harpers Ferry National Monument, and was planned, directed, and 
wholly financed by this group—with a substantial surplus in the treas- 
ury when final accounting was made. In fact, the planning and direc- 
tion could well be taken as a model for communities planning Civil War 
events. 

High lights of the observance were re-enactment of the storming of 
the Engine House (John Brown’s Fort) by Forney’s Marine Battalion, 
of Camden, New Jersey; demonstration drill by the Sharpsburg Rifles; 
sham battle; public speaking by United States Senator Jennings Ran- 
dolph and others; and a daily performance of a play, “The Prophet,” 
written by Dr. Edwin Wallace Dace, of Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
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Briar, Virginia, featuring John Brown in action in Kansas and at Harp- 
ers Ferry. 

Friday, 16th, was designated as Historian’s Day, with a luncheon at 
the famed Hill Top Hotel, when a panel discussed John Brown, his raid, 
sanity, trial, and conviction in a thoroughly objective and dispassionate 
manner. It was also at this luncheon that J. C. Furnas officially released 
the first copies of his Road to Harpers Ferry. The luncheon panelists 
were J. C. Furnas, Lebanon, New Jersey, author; Boyd B. Stutler, 
Charleston, West Virginia, in whose honor the luncheon was given; Dr. 
Walter Coleman, historian of the Civil War Centennial Commission; 
Herbert Kahler and Charles Snell, Park Service historians. Lee Bush- 
ong, Charles Town attorney, presided as moderator. 

Saturday, 17th, designated as Governor’s Day, was also featured by 
a luncheon at which West Virginia’s Governor Cecil H. Underwood 
was the principal speaker. It was at this luncheon that Governor Un- 
derwood was able to announce that Twentieth Century-Fox had com- 
pleted arrangements to make a dramatic movie of Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s John Brown’s Body, budgeting $4,000,000 for the film, and 
that much of it would be made in and about Harpers Ferry. And it 
was also during the Governor's visit that officials of the state of Mary- 
land turned over deeds to 625 acres of land on Maryland Heights, 
across the Potomac and directly opposite the historic town and the 


property in the National Monument. The land will be developed as a 
part of the National Monument and more than doubled the 515 acres 
of National Park Service tracts in and around Harpers Ferry. 


Colonel Simpson Organizes Third Round Table: 

Waco, Texas, is one of the latest additions to the roster of Civil War 
round tables, organized by Colonel H. B. Simpson, who becomes its 
first president. Colonel Simpson is a veteran in round-table circles, and 
the Waco group is the third one he has organized and served as presi- 
dent. He was the pioneer in organizing the notable group at Wies- 
baden, Germany, the first of the overseas round tables. When an Air 
Force transfer took him to Maxwell Air Force College, he organized 
another at Montgomery, Alabama, in the “Cradle of the Confederacy.” 
Another transfer took him to Waco, Texas, where he was not long in 
gathering the Civil War students together into another round table. 


Gettysburg College Holds Civil War Conference: 

The third annual Civil War Conference sponsored by Gettysburg 
College, November 19 to 21, had for discussion the broad theme of 
“Lincoln and the Civil War.” The first day was given over to a pro- 
gram under the direction of the Lincoln Fellowship of Pennsylvania, 
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marking the 96th anniversary of Lincoln’s delivery of the Gettysburg 
Address. The speaker at the luncheon meeting was the Hon. Fred 
Schwengel, Congressman from Iowa and a noted Lincoln student; and 
at the outdoors meeting at the Soldiers’ National Cemetery, a throng 
of some 4,000 was thrilled by the addresses of the Hon. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare in the cabinet 
of President Eisenhower, and by Carl Sandburg, Lincoln biographer, 
poet, and historian. 

The formal sessions on Friday and Saturday heard addresses by 
William E. Baringer, Professor of History, University of Florida, on 
“Lincoln and the People in Wartime,” with comment on his address by 
Wood Gray, Professor of History, George Washington University; 
“Lincoln and the Politicians,” by William B. Hesseltine, Professor of 
History, University of Wisconsin, with comment by James T. Hickey, 
Curator of the Lincoln Room, Illinois State Historical Library, Spring- 
field; “Lincoln and the Outbreak of the Civil War,” by Richard N. 
Current, Professor of History, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, comment by Bernard A. Weisberger, Professor of His- 
tory, Wayne State University, Detroit; and “Lincoln as the Organizer 
of Victory,” by Robert V. Bruce, Professor of History, Boston Univer- 
sity, comment by Earl Schenck Miers, author, of Edison, New Jersey. 
Two of these addresses will be published in this journal. A panel dis- 
cussion directed by David M. Potter, Coe Professor of American His- 
tory, Yale University, concluded the sessions. The meeting ended with 
the Grand Army of the Republic memorial exercises in Zeigler’s Grove, 
on the battlefield. The speaker was General A. J. Drexel Biddle, Adju- 
tant General of Pennsylvania. Other commentators and consultants 
who participated in the program were Colonel Karl S. Betts, Executive 
Director of the Civil War Centennial Commission, Washington, D.C.; 
Carl Haverlin, President, Broadcast Music, Inc., New York City; and 
James I. Robertson, Jr., Editor of Civil War History, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 


How High Were the Rafters? 
Contributed by Thomas K. Potter, Jr., Jacksonville, Florida] 
In the March, 1959, number of Civil War History, page 30, Mr. Don- 
ald B. Webster, Jr., says in paragraph two of his article, “The Last 
Days of Harpers Ferry Armory”: 


John B. Floyd, President Buchanan’s Secretary of War, had every United 
States arsenal in the South stacked to the rafters with muskets and rifles, 
with no more effort than signing his name. The total came to 115,000, all 
transferred from the Springfield Armory, and the Watertown and Watervliet 
arsenals in New York state! As the South seceded, state by state, all of these 
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rw pI arsenals were ripe plums, easily plucked. The new Con- 
ederacy did not want war but because of the arms transfers was fairly well 
prepared for it. 


Mr. Webster cites Claude E. Fuller and Richard D. Steuart, Fire- 
arms of the Confederacy (Huntington, W.Va.: Standard Publications, 
Inc., 1944), pages 2, 11, 23 and 20-27 as his authority. 

In the June issue 1959, page 158, firearms consultant Jac Weller, 
author of “Imported Confederate Shoulder Weapons” illuminates Mr. 
Webster’s statement. He notes that: “At the beginning of the war 
Federal and state armories located in the South had contained many 
weapons, but most of these were obsolete.” He adds that “probably 
more than half of all shoulder arms used by the Confederacy came 
from abroad.” In a footnote he estimates the total of all Confederate 
shoulder arms at 900,000 to 950,000 “although never as many as half 
of these in actual use at one time.” 

Pertinent to Mr. Webster's statement that the Southern arsenals 
were stacked to the rafters with arms transferred to them by Secretary 
Floyd is the statement on the subject by General Joseph E. Johnston in 
his Narrative of Military Operations Directed During the Late War Be- 
tween the States, (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1874), pages 426- 
429. Here is what the General has to say: 


An error in relation to the state of preparation for war of each of the two 
sections of the country, in the beginning of 1861, has prevailed in the North 
since then. I refer to the belief that, when the Southern Confederacy was 
formed, the arms that had been provided by the Government of the United 
States for the common defense were in the possession of the seceded States. 

This belief was produced by the most malignant and industriously circu- 
lated slanders by which the reputation of A public man of the United 
States ever suffered—the accusation against John B. Floyd, of Virginia, that 
while Secretary of War he had all the public arms removed from Northern 
to Southern arsenals; to disarm the North and arm the South for the impend- 
ing war. This accusation was so extensively circulated as to lead to an in- 
vestigation by a committee of the House of Representatives, in January, 
1861. The chairman of that committee was one of the most respected mem- 
bers of the Republican party in that House, Mr. Stanton, of Ohio. The report 
of that committee completely exonerated Mr. Floyd, and refuted the cal- 
umny. Yet it continued to be circulated and believed—while the refutation, 
although by such a body, was unnoticed—and, I believe, is now forgotten. 

The facts that were distorted into that calumny are clearly stated in the 
report of the committee, and must be well known by the principal officers of 
the United States Ordnance Bureau; for the orders in question were given 
through the proper channels. They are briefly these: 

Previous to the year 1859, the infantry arms manufactured under the di- 
rection of the War Department had been accumulating in the Springfield 
Armory, in consequence of the neglect of an old rule of the Government 
which required the distribution of these arms in arsenals constructed for the 
purpose, in different sections of the country. In the beginning of that year, 
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the accumulation had filled the place of deposit at Springfield, where the 
newly-adopted improved arms were made. To make room for the new arms 
as they were finished, Mr. Floyd ordered the removal of about 105,000 
muskets and 10,000 rifles to empty Southern arsenals, constructed many 
years before to receive them, under the laws of Congress. These were old 
fashioned arms that had been discarded by the Government on account of 
recent improvements in small-arms and the adoption by it of the “rifled mus- 
ket.” About 400,000 of the old discarded arms and all of the new and im- 
proved were left in the North. About a year later 2,000 rifled muskets were 
offered for distribution to the States under an act of Congress. Only 700 of 
them went to the South, however, because even then there was so little a 
prehension of war that several Southern States refused or neglected to take 
their portions. Mr. Floyd’s orders, as I have said, were given before secession 
had been thought of, or war apprehended, by the people of any part of the 
United States. 

(Note: The chief of ordnance, Colonel Craig, in his report on the arms or- 
dered South, says that but 60,000 of the arms ordered by Mr. Floyd to be 
sent to the South were actually removed.) 

The seceding States, in general, made no preparation for war by procur- 
ing arms—none of consequence, that is to say. I believe that Georgia pro- 
cured 20,000 old-fashioned muskets, and Virginia had 40,000 made in a 
State armory more than forty years before. They had, of course, flint locks. 
Each of the other Southern States, on seceding, claimed, and when practic- 
able, took possession of the military property of the United States within its 
limits. They obtained in that way the arms with which they began the war. 

To recapitulate: the Confederate States began the war with 120,000 arms 
of obsolete models, and 700 of the recently adopted weapons, “rifled mus- 
kets”; and the United States with about 450,000 of the old and all of the 
modern arms that had been made since the adoption of the new model, 
about the middle of President Pierce’s administration, when Mr. Davis was at 
the head of the War Department, except however the 700 held by the Con- 
federacy. The equipped field batteries and fixed ammunition of all kinds 
were in the North, as well as the establishments for the manufacture of arms 
and the preparation of ammunition, except that at Harpers Ferry, which, being 
on the border, was abandoned by the United States after an attempt to de- 
stroy it, which left little besides machinery.” 


“In God We Trust” on Civil War Coins: 
[Contributed by Ted N. Weissbuch, Iowa City, Iowa] 

Few people realize that the “In God We Trust” motto which appears 
on the coins of the United States did not make its appearance until 
1864, when the religious sentiment in the North reached fever pitch. 
Agitation for a national motto on our coins was carried on by many or- 
ganizations and individuals from the earliest days, but until the Civil 
War the slogans and mottoes were earthy and practical in content. 
These are exemplified by the slogans credited to Benjamin Franklin, 
“Mind Your Business,” which was used on the 1787 Fugio cent, the first 
coin authorized and issued by the United States Congress. 

The man credited with suggesting the motto “In God We Trust” was 

















the Reverend M. R. Watkinson, of Ridleyville, Pennsylvania. His 
letter to Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, suggesting recog- 
nition of the Deity on coins is preserved in the Report of the Director 
of the Mint for the years ending June 30, 1896. The letter is dated No- 
vember 13, 1861, and argues persuasively for the recognition of God, 
though he did not actually suggest “In God We Trust.” His design, a 
rather elaborate one, had the words “God, Liberty, Law” as the motto. 

It must be remembered that the war had been going on for seven 
months when Reverend Watkinson wrote his letter. The Union had 
suffered heavily, both physically and morally, at Fort Sumter, Bull Run, 
and on other fields. In an effort to bolster public morale, religious 
leaders placed the blame on the nation’s godlessness. The growing 
religious sentiment was evident not only in sermons from the pulpit, 
but in the daily newspapers as well. Abolitionists had long cried out 
that this was a holy war. 

On November 20, 1861, Secretary Chase wrote James Pollock, Di- 
rector of the Mint, ordering him to prepare dies for a coin following 
the suggestion. “The trust of our people in God should be declared on 
our national coins,” he said, but did not state the motto as it finally ap- 

ared. 

” Sean of the war and also because nothing could be placed on the 
coins without legislation, action was deferred until early in December, 
1863. At that time the Director of the Mint submitted to Secretary 
Chase designs for new one, two, and three cent pieces. Each type was 
to bear one of the two proposed mottoes “Our Country: Our God,” and 
“God, Our Trust.” Secretary Chase approved the design, with some 
change, and on December 9, 1863, directed Pollock to amend the first 
motto to “Our God and Our Country,” and the second motto to read: 
“In God We Trust.” 

An act passed on April 22, 1864, authorized the coinage of the new 
two-cent piece bearing the motto “In God We Trust.” Almost a year 
later, on March 8, 1865, another act was passed providing that the Di- 
rector of the Mint should place the motto “on such coins as shall admit 
of the inscription thereon.” The Director in his report for the year 
ending June 30, 1865, cited the act as authority “to place upon all gold 
and silver coins of the United States” the adopted motto. He said dies 
were in preparation and that coins would be issued before the end of 
the calendar year. 

It was not however until 1866—two years after the two-cent piece 
appeared—that the motto appeared on the five-cent, quarter dollar, half 
dollar, silver dollar, and the five, ten, and twenty dollar gold coins. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by Charles T. Miller 


Travels in the Old South: A Bibliography. Vol. Ill: The Ante Bellum 
South, 1825-1860; Cotton, Slavery, and Conflict. Edited by Thomas D. 
Clark. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. No. 19, including two 
earlier volumes, of “The American Exploration and Travel Series.” 
1959. Pp. xviii, 406. $10.00.) 


WITH THE PUBLICATION OF THE THIRD VOLUME of Travels in the Old South, 
Thomas D. Clark and the University of Oklahoma Press have made another 
valuable contribution to the world of scholarship. This especially appealing 
section of a monumental bibliography is divided into four parts under the 
respective immediate editorships of James W. Patton of the University of 
North Carolina, the late Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University, Robert G. 
Lunde of the University of Kentucky, and F. Garvin Davenport of Mon- 
mouth College. High quality of historical and bibliographical criticism, evi- 
dent in the first two volumes, has been maintained. And the reader will also 
find the flavor, comprehensiveness, artistry, and craftsmanship for which the 
general editor and his Norman collaborators have become celebrated through 
the years. 

The reviewer happens to be a person who often uses bibliographies, but 
rarely becomes excited about them. The book in question is an outstanding 
exception where enthusiasm is concerned, having many features of esthetic 
as well as practical worth. So attractive are various aspects of the format, 
and so helpful the more than five hundred critiques, that Travels in the Old 
South can quickly become one of a susceptible reader’s favorite companions. 
Whether a scholar is primarily interested in the delightful sketches of an A. 
Oakey Hall or the acid prejudices of a Mrs. Anne Royall, the personalities of 
colorful Americans stand vividly revealed in their writings. Picturesque for- 
eign visitors are legion. Represented for example, are Prince Achille Murat, 
who was Napoleon’s nephew and lived for years as a planter in Florida; the 
Irish actor, Tyrone Power; the distinguished Latin-American, Domingo 
Sarmiento; the Hungarian exiles, Ferencz and Theresa Pulszky; “the world’s 
outstanding phrenologist,” George Combe; and the French author Gustave 
de Beaumont who accompanied Alexis de Tocqueville and penned the race- 
problem novel, Marie. 

Tocqueville himself, of course, wrote one of the great works. Other well- 
known ones were those of Fredrika Bremer, Fanny Kemble, Sir Charles 
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Lyell, Harriet Martineau, Frederick Law Olmsted, and Solon Robinson. In- 
cluded, too, the George W. Featherstonhaugh’s Excursion Through the Slave 
States, Thomas Hamilton’s Men and Manners in America, Captain Frederick 
Marryat’s A Diary in America, and Mrs. Frances Trollope’s Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans. Actually, Mrs. Trollope saw little of the South—and 
Charles Dickens, who joined her in roiling American sensibilities, limited the 
“southern” part of his tour to a fortnight in Baltimore, Washington, and 
Richmond. Then, as now, there were travelers who became “authorities” in a 
matter of weeks or even days. It is not hard to imagine a latter-day version 
of James Stuart, whose pages “were derived more from reading than from 
observation,” on the modern creamed-peas-and-chicken circuit. Others (who 
may have set the style for the home-movie exhibitors we know all too inti- 
mately) bragged about their extensive journeys; one was James Silk Buck- 
ingham, who said he covered “a greater number of states and territories than 
had ever before been traversed.” 

Between the boards of Travels in the Old South lie listings of a book by 
a blind observer and another by a deaf interpreter of men and measures; the 
ungrammatical musings of a twelve-year-old boy; the “experience in high 
life” of a chatty and incoherent hairdresser; Franz Anton Ritter von Gerst- 
ner’s technical description of American railroads and canals; gazetteers; 
guidebooks; and even biographies mirroring American travel experiences or 
containing pertinent notes and appendices. Recommended to stylistic con- 
noisseurs are the morbid humor of the biased but provocative Theodor 
Griesinger and droll descriptions enlivening the narrative of the Scottish- 
born Alexander Mackay. Six title-page reproductions serve as eye-catching 
illustrations. And serious students will be particularly grateful for the careful 
attention given such frequently-overlooked volumes as the three needed by 
Moritz Wagner and Karl Scherzer for their collaborative analysis of geo- 
graphical, ethnological, and other material. 

Although most subscribers to Civil War History may primarily be in- 
terested in campaigns of the conflict, those who are fascinated by its causes 
may wonder what the Clark book holds for them. The answer is that they 
will probably be disappointed in the fourth and final part. It is remarkable 
that, both quantitatively and qualitatively, “The South in Sectional Crisis, 
1852-1860” is meager compared with the first three divisions. It is quite un- 
likely that this has anything to do with Mr. Davenport’s ability as a compiler. 
On the contrary, the small number of titles cited here may indicate that the 
market was becoming drugged—while the decreasing objectivity of authors 
probably resulted from heightened sectional and ideological tensions. This is 
not to say that there were no exceptions. Charles Mackay’s Life and Liberty 
in America, for instance, can logically be mentioned in the same breath with 
several of its best forerunners. And certainly the Bremer and Olmsted books 
published in the fifties, deserve rank in the higher echelon of United States 
travel classics. Nevertheless, the criticism does apply in general to the nine- 
year period preceding the secession of South Carolina and the firing on Fort 


Sumter. 
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Both “The Cotton South, 1826-1835” and “A Decade of Nationalism, 
1836-1845” surpass the last part in several ways. But “The Slavery South 
at Noontide, 1846-1852,” on the whole, has the richest and most varied of- 
ferings both for the layman and for the specialist. In addition to Griesinger 
Hall, Lyell, the elder Mackay, the Pulszkys, Robinson, Sarmiento, Scherzer, 
and Wagner, here are such famous names as Audubon, Bryant, Considerant, 
Sidney Smith, and N. P. Willis. More meritorious than the works of some of 
these people are those of John R. Bartlett (who ran a boundary line be- 
tween Mexico and the United States), the Abbé Em. Domenech, Xavier 
Eyma, Charles Lanman, the panoramist Henry Lewis, Franz von Léher, 
Thomas Low Nichols, and Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley. The Civil War 
fan, curious as to the war's raison d’étre, assuredly should not turn his back 
on those materials. Dipping into them, he is apt to be charmed. Saturating 
himself, he will become enthralled. Only manuscript letters and contempo- 
rary newspapers are capable of giving delvers and artists a more authentic re- 
creation of our country during the second—and part of the third—quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 


Ho_MAN HAMILTON 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Civil War in the Making, 1815-1860. By Avery O. Craven. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 115. $3.00.) 


WHEN AN HISTORIAN DISTILLS and compresses into four essays three decades 
of conscientious study on one phase of American history, the result should be 
both provocative and enlightening. In this respect Mr. Craven’s 1958 Flem- 
ing Lectures at Louisiana State University, Civil War in the Making, 1815- 
1860, are exceedingly rewarding. And when that historian has recorded his 
conclusions repeatedly over the span of time in such volumes as Edmund 
Ruffin, Southerner (1932), The Coming of the Civil War (1942), and The 
Growth of Southern Nationalism (1953), he exposes himself to charges of 
inconsistency. Mr. Craven has recognized this risk in his preface when he 
asserts that “no historian is ever permitted to grow or to change his mind. 
An opinion once expressed, even in public lectures where generalizations are 
inevitable, must be lived with as a permanent conclusion for the rest of his 
life.” Mr. Craven denies that inconsistency is an “unpardonable historical 
sin” and entertains the suspicion that “historical truth” is never easily 
found, for even well-established facts take on new and strange meanings 
when viewed from different angles. Mr. Craven has looked for new angles 
and found them, he admits, in the writings of James Malin, Roy Nichols, 
Allan Nevins, David Potter, Fletcher Green, and James Randall. If these 
writings have influenced his notions of what brought war to America in 
1861, they have not produced, he says, any “complete change of opinion.” 
Mr. Craven’s effort to span the middle period with four overlapping 
themes leads to some inescapable repetition, but also to a certain originality 
and clarity. His first essay, entitled “The Republican Party and Slavery,” 
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analyzes the Northern threat to the South. If he goes beyond his earlier 
writings, it is in his emphasis on economic factors. After 1815, from New 
England to Pennsylvania, he writes, “Men’s bodies were being pushed pell- 
mell into the modern world of finance-industrial capitalism, while their 
minds were left behind with the problems of adjusting the old to the new.” 
These changes were creating a new industrial leadership, a new working 
class, and critics of the new order. The second course of change, writes Mr. 
Craven, emanated from the reform urge of the rural Yankee belt which 
stretched from Vermont and Massachusetts, across New York, into the regions 
of the Great Lakes. Here were the foundations of the antislavery crusade. 
By the ‘forties, then, the great barrier to progress, as the North understood it, 
and to a Christian, democratic society had shifted from local conditions to 
the aristocrats below the Mason-Dixon line. Slavery was holding back the 
nation. The North could preserve itself only by gaining control of the Fed- 
eral government, and if the Democratic Party did the bidding of the South, 
then it, too, must have its power destroyed. The cold war between North 
and South had set in ,and this cold war was represented during the ’fifties by 
the Republican Party. 

In his second essay Mr. Craven analyzes the Southern response in terms 
much as he has used in his earlier writings. The South recognized a threat 
to its power and its ideals in Lincoln’s election in 1860 and preferred seces- 
sion to taking its chances in the Union. This secessionist sentiment belonged 
to a minority, but the foundations of its success had been well-laid during 
the years following the Wilmot Proviso of 1846. But it is Mr. Craven’s con- 
viction that the extremism in such conflicts as the Compromise debates of 
1850, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, Kansas, and the Dred Scott case emanated 
from the North and not the South. But there was the growing realization in 
the South that time was running against that section, and that the days when 
it could influence national policies were limited. The expansion of the Re- 
publican Party proved that Northern conservatives could no longer hold 
Northern extremism in check. Lincoln’s election brought the collapse of con- 
servative power in the South. 

Mr. Craven’s third essay attempts to answer the question of “how differ- 
ences . . . ultimately got into such a shape that men in a democracy could 
not discuss them rationally . . . or reach a workable compromise in regard to 
them.” He sees the breakdown of the democratic process in the substitution 
of abstract principles for concrete issues. It was principle that separated 
Lincoln from Stephens in 1860. Throughout the ‘fifties the real issues before 
the nation were cast in fictitious terms, so that the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
events in Kansas, and John Brown’s raid were always related as struggles be- 
‘tween civilizations rather than unimportant episodes that really had no in- 
fluence on the fundamental trends of the age. And it was with Brown’s raid 
and his obvious support in the North that Southern apathy began to disinte- 
grate. It was against this background that the election of 1860 had to be con- 
ducted. 

In his final essay, “The First Cold War,” Mr. Craven reveals the great 
irony of the middle period—that whereas the industrial revolution was cre- 
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ating unprecedented interdependence in America, it was also creating two 
distinct societies—a North and a South—totally unlike one another in type 
of production and ideals. They still might have lived together, under some 
tension to be sure, had not one been dedicated to a slave labor system that 
challenged the other’s concepts of a Christian, democratic, and progressive 
order. It was the tragedy of America that “in the normal struggle for power 
in a government ruled by majorities, sectional interests became gradually 
tangled with basic differences and values. Conflicts were thereby lifted to 
the level of ideologies and civilizations.” This resulted in a self-conscious 
North and a self-conscious South, each struggling for control of the nation, 
each convinced that defeat would challenge its way of life, each accepting 
the doctrine that the end justifies the means. 

Here Mr. Craven returns to his views stated so often in his writings of the 
past, but never has he—or anyone else—analyzed the growing sectional 
conflict in more graphic or understandable terms than in the present volume. 
He sweeps away much of the detail, for this is no factual treatment of issues 
and events from 1830 to 1860. But the meaning of every episode is clear. 
It will always remain difficult to understand why war came to America in 
1861, but Mr. Craven has come as close as any other historian to under- 
standing it. This time he employs such current terms as One World, iron 
curtain, fellow traveler, co-existence, and policies of encirclement. Cold 
wars, he shows, have much in common, demonstrating again that human na- 
ture and human institutions have persistent qualities, and that the under- 
standing of one struggle can help society to understand others. 


Norman A. GRAEBNER 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Yankees A’Coming: One Month's Experience During the Invasion of 
Liberty County, Georgia, 1864-1865. By Mary Sharpe Jones and Mary 
Jones Mallard. Edited by Haskell Monroe. (“Confederate Centennial 
Series,” No. 12; Tuscaloosa, Alabama: Confederate Publishing Com- 
pany. 1959. Pp. 102. $4.00. ) 


OF ALL CLASSES WHO SUFFERED from the Civil War, Southern women bore 
the heaviest burden. They were forced to tend the crops, to care for young 
and large families, to weather the loneliness and anxiety for loved ones on the 
battlefields, to improvise food and clothing from the rawest of elements, and 
to watch hopes fade with the dream that was The Lost Cause. 

For the women of eastern Georgia, however, another oppression added to 
their misery. Early in November, 1864, General William T. Sherman and 
60,000 seasoned Federal veterans moved out of an Atlanta in flames and 
swept across the state toward Savannah and the sea. As residents along 
Sherman’s march painfully learned, this was no ordinary military advance; 
this was a new concept of war in action—one brutal, devastating, and cha- 
otic in comparison to its predecessors. Sherman took the war where he knew 
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it would hurt the South: to its vital organs, the heart of the homelands. 
Burning and looting every mile of the way, the Federals created psychologi- 
cal havoc with Confederate troops in the fields of Virginia and Tennessee. 
That “Cump” Sherman’s new theory proved successful is borne out by the 
large numbers of Georgia and Carolina troops who left Confederate armies 
—with or without permission—to see to the safety and well-being of their 
dependents back home. 

Mary Sharp Jones and her daughter Mary Jones Mallard were two of 
the innocent victims of that blue military tornado. Their joint diary, written 
at the family plantation, “Montevideo,” a few miles southwest of Savannah, 
is a record of six week’s suffering at the hands of Federal marauders. In 
vivid detail is described the daily raids and growing privations, the pathetic 
sorrow at livestock seized, furniture destroyed, family heirlooms stolen, and 
slaves forcefully carried off into “emancipation.” The journal also shows that 
the major responsibility for the wanton destruction of eastern Georgia lay 
not so much with Sherman (who administered Savannah with amazing ju- 
diciousness) as with his irresponsible cavalry chief, Judson Kilpatrick, who 
both approved and participated in the pillaging of the interior. 

Professor Haskell Monroe, now of Texas A&M College, has done a com- 
mendable job in bringing this journal to the attention of Civil War enthusi- 
asts and in doing a painstakingly thorough job of editing it for publication. 
In the tedious task of identifying all persons and places mentioned, it is no 
reflection on Dr. Monroe’s ability that a few errors resulted. Richmond's 
Libby Prison is misspelled, and Sherman’s cavalry-killer was erroneously 
named Hugh R. Kilpatrick. The assertion that Joe Wheeler’s Confederate 
cavalry were likewise guilty of widespread looting and burning is not sub- 
stantiated by Mrs. Dolly Burge of Covington, Georgia, who recorded one of 
the better eyewitness accounts of Sherman’s march. (This valuable journal 
is currently being published serially in the Georgia Historical Quarterly.) 
And many followers of the Army of Tennessee may argue that Sherman 
never “defeated” Johnston in the Chattanooga-Atlanta campaign. Jefferson 
Davis did more damage to Uncle Joe than did any Union commander. 

But these are minor points that have little deterring effect on a newfound 
treasure of Confederate social history. 

James I. RoBeERTson, Jr. 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Abraham Lincoln: A New Portrait. Edited by Henry B. Kranz. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. Pp. 2,512. $4.00. ) 


“iE RARELY SHOWED MORE THAN ONE ASPECT of himself to one man,” Lin- 
coln’s first biographer, Josiah G. Holland, said of him. “He opened himself 
to men in different directions.” In this volume of essays, twenty-two writers 
interpret the character of Lincoln aspect by aspect. The result is a highly 
readable book which, while offering no startling interpretations, does pro- 
vide refreshing insight into the personality of a great and complex man. 
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Lincoln had many sides. He was a remarkably effective commander-in- 
chief, an able lawyer, a politician, a political philosopher, a writer, a dab- 
bler in the sciences, a family man, and—above all—a folk hero. His per- 
sonality was indeed too complex to be divided perfectly and evenly into 
packages of twenty-two or any other number. Thus we have some of the 
same anecdotes cropping up in two or more essays. And all of the chapters 
are not of the same quality. T. Harry Williams’ excellent essay on “Lincoln: 
the Military Strategist” tells of Lincoln’s remarkable grasp and execution of 
the strategy necessary for subduing the South. Theodore C. Blegen writes 
equally well about “Lincoln’s Imagery.” On the other hand, such an essay 
as “Lincoln and Music” might better have been omitted because Lincoln 
appears to have had no musical side to speak of; however, the author Cari 
Haverlin, does well in coping with a difficult assignment. 

Minor objections aside, the compilation is a worth-while book for the 
thousands of Americans who are not Lincoln scholars but who find their 
hearts drawn to the man whose goodness as well as his greatness has made 
him part of the national conscience for all time. The charm of this book lies 
in the quick changes from one aspect of Lincoln’s character to another, each 
time through a different set of eyes and a different style of writing. The edi- 
tor, Henry B. Kranz, has exercised good judgment in including a section 
on “Lincoln as His Contemporaries Saw Him.” Some of these comments are 
undoubtedly familiar to all readers, but they offer a valuable historical set- 
ting for the more recent contributions. 

Mr. Kranz’s facet-by-facet presentation is a commendable contribution to 
our understanding of Lincoln. It seems that each generation discovers him 
anew and interprets him in its own way. The editor and the twenty-two 
essayists are to be praised for their team effort in interpreting Lincoln for 
this generation. Perhaps this is a book that will have to be issued in a new 
edition every thirty years. 

Rosert H. Fow.er 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Reluctant Rebel. By Robert Patrick. Edited by F. Jay Taylor. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 271. $5.00. ) 


THE INTENSE CURRENT INTEREST in Civil War lore and history is certainly 
giving rise to numerous hitherto unpublished diaries. What makes Reluc- 
tant Rebel particularly welcome is its good editing along with a sense of 
humor and fine qualities of literacy of the original author. 

In April, 1861, the Hunter Rifles boarded the steamer “J. A. Cotton” at 
Port Hudson, Louisiana, and sailed down the Mississippi for New Orleans. 
The diary opens on this experience and continues until the final days of the 
War. The reader receives a “Cook’s tour” of the Confederacy, including 
scenes behind the lines. Being articulate and practical minded, the young 
diarist provides us with a panoramic series of colorful episodes on and off 
duty. Much of this never became part of the official war records, 
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The siege around Port Hudson, Vicksburg, the Battle of Shiloh, and the 
retreat from Atlanta are all described with the smell of battle conditions cir- 
culating throughout each entry. The comments on logistics, supply, and 
abilities of supply officers are most revealing. The descriptions of the loot- 
ing, destruction, and the effects of war on the morals of Confederate wo- 
men read like a vivid account of recent vintage. The conditions in areas 
near army camps as well as the tragic flight of civilians portray the headlong 
retreat of a populace caught in the vise of fleeing and oncoming armies. 
This reviewer also found Joe Johnston’s retreat from Dalton to Atlanta one 
of the most interesting accounts of such. 

Originally, this diary was written in Pitman shorthand and the task of in- 
terpretation and editing has resulted in a new source of study of Civil War 
interest. Patrick is quite honest and shows himself to be a very frightened 
soldier who does not want to be shot. The longing for home is always para- 
mount. Having a good reporter’s sense, he gives the impression of immedi- 
acy which makes for heightened interest. Readers will also share Patrick's 
sense of naivete which leads to refreshing insights and noteworthy comments. 


ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles, California 


Up Came Hill: The Story of the Light Division and Its Leaders. By 
Martin Schenck. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The Stackpole Company. 


1958. Pp. vi, 344. $5.75.) 


IN RECENT YEARS BEAUREGARD AND JACKSON have been rescued from rela- 
tive obscurity by the excellent biographical studies of T. Harry Williams and 
Frank Vandiver. Ranking equally high with these figures in importance to 
the Confederacy were Joseph E. Johnston, A. P. Hill, and others who await 
their deserved recognition. Freeman provided a beginning with his magnifi- 
cent Lee’s Lieutenants, a composite of the command of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, but few have sought to delve deeper. 

Apparently seeking to apply the broad approach of Freeman to a more 
limited area of study, the author of Up Came Hill states that his purpose 
is to “recover some measure of the worth of Hill and his subordinate leaders 
in the hard-hitting Light Division.” No one could quarrel with this aim or 
its value to an understanding of the successes and failures of Lee’s force. 
Unfortunately, however, the present volume is neither an adequate study of 
the Light Division nor an enlightening biography of A. P. Hill. 

Although the title and stated purpose lead the reader to expect concentra- 
tion on the Light Division, Hill emerges as the overwhelmingly dominant 
hero. Indeed, so concerned does the author become with the heroic propor- 
tions of Hill that he arrives at a revisionist appraisal of Jackson and by di- 
rect, if unsupported, accusation and innuendo places Hill’s frequent antag- 
onist in the role of the villain. To the scholar no hero is sacrosanct, but the 
labored effort here displayed in building up the reputation of Hill at the 
expense of Jackson seems to violate the most elementary scholarly standards. 
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Not only does the author fail to portray the real Jackson, but his footnotes 
and bibliography do not show an acquaintance with those scholarly works 
which have sought to analyze Hill’s immediate military superior. One does 
not have to return to Henderson, as the author implies, in order to gain in- 
sight into Jackson’s character and ability. And if comparisons are to be 
made, as after the Seven Days Battles, they should rest on impartial evi- 
dence. Jackson’s inexplicable behavior at White Oak Swamp is well known; 
less is known of Hill’s decision to precipitate the battle at Mechanicsville 
without adequate knowledge of Jackson’s position or without consultation 
with Lee. As a recent biographer of Hill noted, his attack was at best impru- 
dent, and Lee himself criticized the decision for the headlong attack at 
Beaver Dam Creek. 

The volume has other faults which tend to detract from its value as a 
new interpretation. Most notably, its best features are not new. The general 
accounts of major battles in the eastern area have been so thoroughly worked 
in the past as to preclude anything distinctively new in interpretation, and it 
is in his descriptions of military action that the author is at his best. An ade- 
auate bibliography would have strengthened the volume. More extensive 
and judicious use of available secondary references could have prevented 
questionable and undocumented interpretations. That an “insult to Stuart’s 
pride at Brandy Station destined to failure” the Confederates at Gettysburg 
is at best a strained historical judgment. Such generalizations abound in this 
work and seriously mar its usefulness to the student of the Civil War. 

The weaknesses of this biographical and military study should not obscure 
the fact that Powell Hill and the Light Division deserve further study. To 
some extent the shortcomings of Up Came Hill are the result of a shortage 
of documentary material; more papers are needed to reach an understand- 
ing of Hill, one of the most impetuous generals in Lee’s command. Even 
with this lack of material, the author has pointed the way for subsequent 
study of A. P. Hill and Lee’s largest division from a new perspective. The 
purpose is praiseworthy; the initial organization of the material holds prom- 
ise of something new and valuable. Early expectations are not fulfilled, how- 
ever; Powell Hill and his subordinates still await the superior study to which 
their importance entitles them. 


Jack B. Scroccs 
Denton, Texas. 


Secret Missions of the Civil War. By Philip Van Doren Stern. (New 
York: Rand McNally & Company. Pp. 320. $5.00.) 


THERE IS A SNAKELIKE FASCINATION ABOUT THE SPY. On the one hand we fear 
him and when we catch him in time of war we are likely to hang him; on 
the other hand we devour the novels of Graham Greene and the reminis- 
cences of those who were spies or served with them. Today we fear the Red 
spy; it is well to be reminded, as we are by the book under review, that 
other wars in our history have involved espionage. 
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There was a large volume of espionage during the Civil War. What Mr. 
Stern has done is to collect the personal narratives of spies for both the 
North and the South, and to present them to us as originally written, with 
short, introductory paragraphs to set the stage and to explain the circum- 
stance of the tale. 

All this must have demanded a great deal of time, for most of these first- 
hand accounts came from the National Archives, open to scholars only since 
1953 and full of enormous undigested and unsorted masses of Civil War 
documents. Out of this mountain of paper, and drawing upon other sources 
as well, Mr. Stern has written a completely absorbing book. It is made the 
more charming and effective because the stories are told by those taking 
part in them, and in their own words—often surprisingly graceful, always 
with a flavor of individuality. The amateur authors carry off their stories 
very well, often emphasizing the real danger to which they exposed them- 
selves by understatement so dead-pan as to be almost deceptive. 

Peril indeed there was. Consider the short life of Spencer Kellogg Brown, 
Union spy. After a boyhood in bloody Kansas, where at Osawatomie the 
fourteen-year-old boy saw his family home sacked and burned, Brown fled 
to upstate New York. When the war broke out, of course, he joined the Un- 
ion forces. This personal story, as told in this book, tells of how he and 
another, posing as Union deserters, “explored” the Confederate river batter- 
ies at Columbus, Kentucky, as part of Grant’s preparations to take Forts 
Henry and Donelson, and as part also of the campaign culminating in the 
battle of Shiloh. Setting off, with only the flimsiest “cover,” to make his in- 
spection, this young man actually brought it off. To be sure, he was suspect 
and imprisoned for a while, but in those gentler days he was released after 
the mildest sort of interrogation and after “playing many a game of whist 
and ball.” O tempora, O mores! But Brown was indiscreet and wrote a letter 
about his experiences. Captured some time later, he was hanged. 

His story reveals much about espionage on both sides. A great deal of it 
was amateur, unco-ordinated, undirected, almost spontaneous. Neither side 
possessed any sort of organized intelligence service as we use the term. 
Neither side was even aware of the possibilities of such an arm to the fight- 
ing forces. For a time both sides ignored espionage under their noses; female 
spies were never seriously hindered and none were executed. The North got 
under way slowly in the spy business, but the South was even slower. Near 
the end of the war, some sort of coherent espionage efforts were made by 
both sides, the South especially indulging in grandiose schemes to occupy 
parts of Mexico or burn Northern cities. But in the main espionage remained 
an individual affair, gallant, ingenious, sometimes effective, but fundamen- 
tally amateur and haphazard. 

We owe Mr. Stern a debt for bringing to us the stories of some of those 
who took part in these perilous feats and stirring exploits. It is refreshing to 
read the matter-of-fact accounts of those who risked their lives for their 
causes; yet it is not so refreshing to reflect how times have changed as we 
have moved into organized and scientific espionage. The reviewer says 
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“moved,” not “advanced,” for the personal advantage seemed to have lain 
with those, and the others like them, whose stories are told in this enthralling 
book. 


SAMUEL M. FaHR 
Iowa City, Iowa 


They Took Their Stand. By Manly Wade Wellman. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1959. Pp. 258. $4.50. ) 


THOSE WHO ENJOY THE UNRAVELING of complex personalities and their be- 
havior patterns will find here a storehouse of such considerations. Particv- 
larly, They Took Their Stand deals with memorable figures of the Confed- 
eracy. Thus, Edmund Ruffin, Thomas Jonathan “Stonewall” Jackson, Mary 
Chestnut, Jefferson Davis, and others all come to full capacity in these 
pages. Presented against a background of events which brought about the 
secession and founding of the Confederacy, we learn of the degrees of in- 
formation many of the leaders had about the seriousness of the times. 

Ruffin, who was an able agricultural expert, did not realize the immensity 
of the problem when he demanded secession and war. “Stonewall” Jackson 
on the other hand was realistically aware of events when he advocated both; 
much of his character could be traced to fierce loyalty. Mary Chestnut, a 
famous society belle was clear-sighted and brave, while Jefferson Davis is 
described as other than the proverbial extremist stereotype he has often been 
painted to be. 

The book opens with the hanging of John Brown on December 2, 1859, 
and ends with Manassas and the first battle there on July 21, 1861. 

It is rare for a work of this nature to be popular while immersed in facts. 
Nevertheless, it is all here, and this reviewer believes that many will be re- 
reading this book because of its interesting and moving integration of men 
and events. 


ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles, California. 


That Devil Forrest. By John A. Wyeth. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1959. Pp. xxvi, 614. $6.95. ) 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY did not die with the French Revolution, despite what 
Edmund Burke said. It lasted at least through the dynamic career of Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, an exciting time when knighthood and chivalry combined 
with ruthless warfare to glorify the dashing charge of the horse cavalry and 
deepen its romantic imprint on future American history. 

The first edition of this book was published sixty years ago and was re- 
issued in 1908; it finally went out of print in 1924. Secondhand copies have 
been sought after by collectors for a long time. Now Harper’s has brought 
out a handsome reprint. 
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One of the helpful features of That Devil Forrest is the firsthand, eye- 
witness testimony based on the author’s interviews and correspondence with 
the men who served with Forrest. As to the colorful cavalryman himself, he 
once said that whenever he saw a pen, he thought of a snake. Yet in this vol- 
ume, his reports are not only full and vividly descriptive but grammatically 
correct, a surprising thing when one inevitably recalls the expression, “I got 
there fustest with the mostest,” so frequently attributed to Forrest as the 
secret of his remarkable success. 

To assess what Forrest contributed to the Civil War is not a simple task, 
because he was not only a ferocious cavalry leader who raided and harassed 
the Federal forces from Sacramento, Kentucky, to Selma, Alabama, but he 
became one of the leading tacticians of the Confederacy who was as much 
at home with artillery and infantry as with his beloved equines. In the last 
phases of the war, the Confederate high command from Jefferson Davis to 
John B. Hood turned to Forrest in a last sad and desperate effort to apply 
his magic formula of victory to the hopelessly Lost Cause. Forrest was as 
equal to the task as the depleted forces of the South would allow. 

The purpose of Forrest, as this biography points out, was to wear down 
and disorganize the enemy and to stimulate and maintain the spirit of 
Southern resistance. He depended on the cavalry for speed and not for vic- 
tory, but fought his men mostly on foot. Like Henry Knox, he was a master 
of mobile artillery. He used with great effectiveness the surprise raid, the 
lightning attack, the relentless pursuit, and he achieved one amazing tri- 
umph after another over highly improbable odds. The author of this book, 
who fought in an Alabama regiment that had long been a part of Forrest's 
command, is admittedly partisan. But it was hard to fight under N. B. Forrest 
and not be his completely devoted admirer. There is no doubt that a vital 
part of his repeated success was due to the personal respect and affection 
which his men had for him, and which made them at last refuse to believe 
that he would ever surrender. 

“How changed would have been the pages of history if the plea of Nathan 
Bedford Forrest had been heeded by Generals Floyd and Buckner?” the 
book fervently asked. It is easy to be a Monday morning quarterback—and 
there are myriads of these solving the Civil War “ifs” today—but it would 
appear that the two latter generals were premature in turning over the Con- 
federate bastion of Fort Pillow to the Union forces so early in the great con- 
flict. At least, Forrest’s biographer here makes out a good case in his favor 
concerning the determination of the fiery cavalryman to carry on—which he 
was able to do after successfully fleeing. 

Forrest was a man of quick resolves, keen foresight, and prompt execu- 
tion, of seemingly inexhaustible resources and ready and clever expedients. 
He thought nothing of marching his men all night and having them fighting 
before breakfast, yet if he felt it necessary, he would let them sleep almost 
in sight of the enemy until their energy was replenished. Forrest had the in- 
stincts of a natural-born soldier, as indeed he was, having little formal edu- 
cation and less training in military tactics and strategy. But his natural mili- 
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tary genius was balanced by sound judgment, intuition, an uncanny apprais- 
al of his men, and resultant success in getting them to do just what he 
wanted. Energetic in mind and body, he gave attention to the smallest de- 
tail and to the lowest private—and was loved for it. The exultant rebel yell, 
the crackle of pistol and carbine fire, and the tattoo of horses’ feet upon the 
ground were trademarks announcing the approach of Forrest. 

Not a general in the Confederate army had a more reliable system of 
scouting. Much of the success of Forrest may be traced to this aspect of his 
preparations for a battle. General Braxton Bragg, whom Forrest on one occa- 
sion “cussed out,” reported a typical achievement to the War Department: 
“On May 3, 1863, between Gadsden and Rome after five days and nights 
of fighting and marching, General Forrest captured Colonel Streight and his 
whole command, about 1600 with rifles, horses, etc.” 

On January 12, 1864, Forrest with less than 4,000 men moved through 
the 16th Federal Army Corps, passed within nine miles of Memphis, car- 
ried off a hundred tracks, destroyed telegraph wires, burned and sacked 
towns, ran over pickets with a single derringer pistol, all in the face of 
10,000 Union troops. “For the particular kind of warfare Forrest had car- 
ried on,” wrote Grant in his Memoirs, “neither army could present a more 
effective officer.” 

One could wish that this biography dwelled more on the measures taken 
against Forrest and less about his own prowess. Little is said also about his 
stern treatment of deserters and enemy outlaws. One thing, however, is 
made quite clear: almost invariably he impressed upon the Federals that he 
had a larger force than he actually possessed. For example, once in command 
of 4,000 troops, he so arranged and passed them before the enemy, mounted, 
then dismounted, posing alternately as cavalry, infantry, and artillery, that 
the Union officers counted up to 10,000 men—just what Forrest wanted. 

Sherman reported to Grant on November 6, 1864, “That devil Forrest 
was down about Johnsonville making havoc with the gunboats and trans- 
ports.” Never was Forrest happier than when he was wreaking destruction 
upon the Federal communications and supply lines. In this he was un- 
rivalled. Ordinarily warm and friendly of mien, in combat he was trans- 
formed into a red-faced, fiery-eyed fanatic. Forrest was constantly in front 
of his force making personal observations, and this brought him into many 
hand-to-hand encounters and exposed him to much danger. Had his oppo- 
nents been expert riflemen like those of Daniel Morgan of the Revolution, 
Forrest would probably not have lived past 1862. 

Brief mention is made of the part Forrest had in forming the Ku Klux 
Klan, but it is emphasized that he left it as soon as violence took over. A 
notable volume about a unique and colorful fighter, this book is indispen- 
sable to anyone desiring to be familiar with the life of Nathan Bedford For- 
rest—which is to say, a large and vital part of the Southern side of the Civil 
War. 


Norta CALLAHAN 
New York, New York 





BOOK NOTES 


The Bold Cavaliers: Morgan's 2nd Kentucky Cavalry Raiders. By Dee 
Alexander Brown. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, Co., 1959. Pp. 358. 
$6.00. ) 


Dee Brown has adroitly placed the reader in the saddle alongside John 
Hunt Morgan and his “Alligator Horses” and, in one of the season’s more 
colorful works, one accompanies this famous cavalry troop on raids, through 
victories, and into legend. New insights are given to the characters of Mor- 
gan, Basil Duke, George St. Leger Grenfell, and others of equal ardor who 
made this regiment one of the most famous in the Confederate army. First- 
rate reporting by the author of Grierson’s Raid. 


The Civil War in the Western Territories. By Ray C. Colton. (Nor- 
man: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. Pp. x, 230. $5.00. ) 


Following at the heels of Robert Kerby’s specialized study, The Confed- 
erate Invasion of New Mexico and Arizona, 1861-1862, this needed work 
for the first time gives a broad picture of the effects of civil war in the iso- 
lated pockets of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado. Although the 
chapters suffer from the same lack of correlation that confronted the oppos- 
ing forces in the Southwestern theater, the illustrations are good and the nar- 
rative reflects careful thought and sound research. This work grew out of 
the author's doctoral dissertation at the University of Maryland. 


Lincoln’s Favorite Poets. By David J. Harkness and R. Gerald Mc- 
Murtry. (Knoxville: The University of Tennessee Press, 1959. Pp. 101. 
$3.50. ) 


Lincoln’s literary interests are the theme of this small volume by two of 
the outstanding modern Lincoln scholars. The Emancipator’s favorite song, 
favorite hymn, best-liked quotations, and most consulted literary works are 
presented in well-organized fashion. The contents demonstrate that Honest 
Abe was not wholly the unpolished, illiterate, backwoods lawyer as genera- 
tions of opponents have painted him. Readers may be amazed to learn that 
his favorite bard was Shakespeare, with Byron and Burns running close 
seconds. Despite the countless volumes already written on Lincoln, this is 
a valuable new look into the character of America’s American. 
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Prudent Soldier: A Biography of Major General E. R. S. Canby. By 
Max L. Heyman, Jr. (Glendale, Calif.: The Arthur H. Clark Co., 1959. 
Pp. 418. $11.00.) 


Although Canby is most remembered for his Western campaigns against 
the renegade Captain Jack, half of this new study treats of his Civil War 
and Reconstruction careers. He repulsed the first Confederate invasion of 
the New Mexico territory, served three years as military aid to Secretary of 
War Edwin B. Stanton, and helped disperse the New York draft riots of 
1863. Entering the field late that year, Canby conducted and won the Mo- 
bile campaign of 1864 and later accepted the surrender of the last two 
Confederate armies in the field. A splendid study of a minor but capable 
Federal officer; beautifully printed and bound. 






















In the Name of the People. Edited by Harry V. Jaffa and Robert W. 
Johannsen. (Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 1959. Pp. 
x, 307. $5.00. ) 


Two recognized political scientists have put together the speeches and 
writings of Lincoln and Douglas in the 1859 Ohio political campaign. Few 
if any primary sources have been overlooked. As a result, the reader has a 
seat on the fifty-yard line for all the controversies of that day which ulti- 
mately led to war. 


Fighters for Freedom: The History of the Anti-Slavery Activities of 
Men and Women Associated with Knox College. By Herman R. Muel- 
der. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 428. $6.50. ) 


Dr. Muelder has written a new treatment of abolition in Illinois, centering 
on the importance of Knox College at Galesburg and relying heavily on un- 
used sources. Spanning the years of 1825-1860, this work treats of the ac- 
tivities of such groups as the American Anti-Slavery Society and the Liberty 
Party, and it touches on the more outstanding individuals involved in the 
crusade to free slaves. The book suffers from a lack of illustrations, and it 
may be a bit too concentrated a dose of abolitionist propaganda for less 
liberal souls, but it is well-written and highly documented. A good collec- 
tion of background material on the war. 





The Battle of Balf's Bluff. By Joseph Dorst Patch. (Leesburg, Va.: Po- 
tomac Press, 1958. Pp. 123. $5.00, cloth; $3.50, paperback). 


Of the thousands of small engagements in the Civil War, few had as 
many repercussions as the disaster that befell General Charles Stone’s di- 
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vision on the Virginia bluffs overlooking the Potomac River. On October 21, 
1861, Federal troops collided with a large Confederate force at the brow 
of this precipice. The resultant slaughter (921 Federal casualties) included 
many soldiers who drowned attempting to escape as well as Senator Edward 
D. Baker, a close friend of Lincoln. This is the best account of the one-sided 
battle, although there is an over-use of verbatim quotations from contempo- 
rary sources. 


The President Takes a Wife. By J. J. Perling. (Middleburg, Va.: Den- 
linger’s, 1959. Pp. 368. $4.95. ) 


Although Julia Gardener Tyler, second wife of our tenth president, is the 
central character in this historical novel, her husband’s activities in the capi- 
tals of Washington and Richmond form what impact is derived. Mr. Perling 
devotes considerable space to John Tyler’s actual role in the Confederacy, 
but the value of the data is marred by conceived conservation and a lack of 
over-all authenticity. Yet the lives of Tyler and his “Yankee Woman” are 
intriguing, and the over-all result is relaxing reading for either sex. 


Sterling Price: The Lee of the West. By Ralph R. Rea. (Little Rock: 
Pioneer Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 229. $5.95. ) 


This new biography of “Pop” Price was written by the postmaster of 
Harrison, Arkansas. It brings together all the known information on this 
colorful Confederate into a uniform narrative which, while well-written, is 
plagued by use of the first person by the author and an occasional overem- 
phasis of unimportant details. Enthusiasts of the Trans-Mississippi theater, 
however, will find here firsthand reports of such battles as Wilson’s Creek, 
Lexington, Pea Ridge, Corinth, and Iuka. A needed and welcomed volume 
on the most obscure department of the war. 


Katy of Catoctin, or the Chain-Breakers: A National Romance. By 
George A. Townsend. With an introduction by Harold R. Manakee. 
(Cambridge, Md.: Tidewater Publishers, 1959. Pp. 567. $5.00. ) 


George A. Townsend needs no introduction to Civil War readers. His 
Rustics in Rebellion went through two large printings, and this work is the 
second edition of his most famous novel. From a setting on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore, this romance encompasses the period from John Brown’s raid 
to John Wilkes Booth’s execution. Booth emerges as one of the central char- 
acters, and in this provocative work will be found a rather new interpreta- 
tion of the assassination conspiracy—despite the fictional trappings. A liter- 
ary work of style and polish, and a must for any well-rounded Civil War 
library. 
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Lincoln's Youth: Indiana Years. By Louis A. Warren. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. xxii, 298. $6.00. ) 


After an introductory chapter on the Lincoln heritage, the author devotes 
fourteen chapters to as many years in Lincoln’s early life that were spent 
in Indiana. Little new data is included, but Dr. Warren has organized and 
grouped the material together into a superb narrative. Dr. Warren served 
for several years as Director of the Lincoln National Life Foundation. As 
this study reflects, he has lived with Lincoln long enough to know the man 
intimately. 


From the Cannon's Mouth: The Civil War Letters of General Alpheus 
S. Williams. Edited by Milo S. Quaife. (Detroit: Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 405. $7.50. ) 


Despite the ever-increasing clouds of dust that come from Civil War buffs 
ransacking grandma’s attic in quest of letters and diaries, few literary gold 
mines are ever discovered. Yet here is one in the voluminous collection of 
wartime letters to his daughter by General Seth Williams. Warm, human, 
and paternal, these letters attempt—and succeed admirably—to present a 
clear and uncomplicated picture of war. The Valley, Cedar Run, Sharpsburg, 
Gettysburg, and Atlanta take on a new perspective when viewed from the 
pen of the commander of the Federal XX Corps. Dr. Quaife has shown edi- 
torial perfection in his annotation of this excellent collection of letters. 


Note: Civil War History welcomes replies and comments from 
authors whose works are reviewed in this journal. Authors are 
requested to make their letters as brief and to the point as pos- 
sible. 
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